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Basic Trend 


The Soviet-J apanese Negotiations in London 


EGOTIATIONS on the restoration of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the Soviet have been going on in London since the Ist of 
June this year, the tenth year for Japan since her defeat and the 

fourth since the San Francisco Peace Conference. 

The Soviet Union was one of those participating in the San Francisco 
Peace Conference. It opposed, however, the peace treaty with Japan, in the 
preparation of which America was the chief agent and with which the other 
countries of the West — England and France, Australia, the Philippines, etc.— 
concurred, and published the draft of a Japanese peace treaty which it had 
itself prepared. The chief reason for the Soviet’s opposition to the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty was, so they claimed, that Japan would not be 
made independent but on the contrary be turned into an American military 
base. 

The San Francisco Conference was held at a time when the Korean war 
was at its height. Some people held, therefore, that the conclusion of the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty and of the Japanese-American Security Pact, far from 
furthering the cause of peace in the Far East, would actually increase the 
dangers of war. 

Now, however, four years after the San Francisco Conference, the Korean 
war has come to an end, while the disturbances in French Indo-China have 
likewise been settled. Nor is there a change in the Far Eastern situation alone. 
The trend towards world peace has been strengthened still further by the Big- 
Four Conference held recently at Geneva. 

These changes in the international situation loom largely in the back- 
ground of the present negotiations between Japan and the Soviet. At the 
same time there are practical considerations which have not changed since the 
time of the San Francisco Conference. One is the fact that there still exist 
opposed to each other two powerful military commitments as represented by 
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the Japanese-American Security Pact and the Russo-Chinese Treaty of Alliance. 

To end the state of war still existing, if only in form, between Japan 
and the Soviet and, further, to establish peaceful relations between the two 
countries would be in accord with the general trend in the world today and 
would, generally speaking, meet with little opposition in Japan itself. This, 
however, is true only insofar as the principle is concerned. A question which 
will inevitably become a matter of very real importance is how can the present 
position of Japan, bound as she is by a Security Pact with America signed in 
the atmosphere of San Francisco, be reconciled with a policy based above all 
on the desire for peace? On this practical question, opinion is divided in 
Japan according to the political and ideological standpoints of the persons 
concerned. The negotiations between Japan and the Soviet are coloured by 
one further factor which cannot be overlooked, quite apart from questions of 
international politics—national sentiment in Japan. The larger part of the 
Japanese people have, to put it bluntly, a feeling of mistrust towards the Soviet. 
Was not the Soviet, they say, bound by a treaty of neutrality with Japan, and 
did it not, despite Japan’s rigid observance of this treaty, hasten to make war 
when it seemed that Japan’s defeat was certain, so that after only a week’s 
participation it was able to take its share of the victor’s spoils? There is also 
the dissatisfaction arising from the fact that the return of Japanese military 
personnel and civilians detained in the Soviet has been far slower than in 
the case of the other Allied countries, and that there are still some detained 
to this day. Further, there exists also a strong body of opinion which believes 
that the Soviet is interfering in Japanese domestic politics through the agency 
of the Japan Communist Party, or in other words that the Soviet’s aim is still, 
as ever, world revolution. 

Diplomatic exchanges with the Soviet Union are no easy matter, as 
the countries of Western Europe know well by direct experience. In Japan’s 
case likewise, no other negotiations have ever required so much patience as 
those — known as the Yoshizawa-Karakhan negotiations — which were held to 
establish for the first time relations between Japan and the Soviet Union. 
These Yoshizawa-Karakhan talks, opened in Peking in May 1924, went on into 
the next year and took eight months in all, during which time formal confer- 
ences were held sixty-one times, the figure increasing to seventy-seven if one 
includes preliminary conferences. 

As a result of these exchanges, relations were established for the first 
time between post-revolutionary Russia and Japan. A further two or three 
years were required for the conclusion of fishing and trade treaties based on 
the basic treaty formulated at that time. 

It has been realised from the outset in Japan that the present negotia- 
tions are no exception, will probably be considerably protracted, and that no 
settlement will be reached easily. Opinion has further been divided between 
those who believe that no settlement will be reached at all in the end and 
those who believe that, somehow or other, one will be reached eventually. 
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The former opinion includes those who are positively opposed to such a settle- 
ment, believing it better that it should never be achieved under the present 
circumstances. Typical of those holding such views are former Prime Minister 
Yoshida and his associates in the Liberal Party. They believe that in view of 
the present international situation Japan has nothing to gain by parleys with 
the Soviet and can only end up by being taken advantage of ; further, that it 
is essential to make Japan’s position still more definite by strengthening existing 
ties with America. To mismanage things now would, they believe, only increase 
the permeation of Communist forces into Japan. This is the opinion, roughly 
speaking, of the Liberal Party at least. 

The outlook of Prime Minister Hatoyama who, while he himself likewise 
belongs to a conservative party, was responsible for starting the negotiations, 
is somewhat different. He stresses the fact that, while Japan should give greatest 
importance to cooperation with America and align itself in principle with the 
West, yet, at the same time, to restore peaceful relations with the Soviet would 
to that extent lessen the danger of war. His position is, in short, one of putting 
peace before everything. In view of the fact that as Prime Minister he publicly 
promised at the time of the General Elections last January to work for the 
restoration of relations, he cannot, of course, help taking into account his 
position as regards Japanese domestic politics; if the Japan-Soviet negotiations 
are not successfully concluded by the end of this year the Hatoyama Cabinet 
will be placed in an awkward spot. 

Such being the state of affairs, Prime Minister Hatoyama is most eager 
to bring the parleys to some successful conclusion; he is, at the same time, 
optimistic as to the future. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, however, though a 
member of the same Cabinet, is not so optimistic, having in mind the more 
concrete considerations mentioned above. Should the negotiations not be 
concluded in a manner satisfactory to Japan, he says, Japan should be quite 
prepared to break them off. His outlook in this can be said to be similar 
to that of the Liberal Party. 

The Right- and Left-Wing Socialist Parties would, as far as their official 
position is concerned, welcome an opportunity to restore relations between 
Japan and the Soviet, though should the Hatoyama Cabinet be successful in 
dealing with the Soviet, it would, from the point of view of domestic politics, 
actually be a disadvantage to the Socialist Party. They have thus criticized 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s visit to Washington, taking place as it has done 
just when negotiations with the Soviet are in midstream, saying that it aims at 
obtaining American intervention. The Left-Wing Socialist Party has claimed 
that, in view of the fact that it opposed the San Francisco Treaty, it itself is 
the only party that can reasonably call for the return of Chishima and Southern 
Sakhalin. However, in practice, its outlook is no different from other parties, 
in that it believes that as far as territorial questions—the knottiest problem 
in the negotiations—are concerned, it is too much to hope that the Soviet will 
return these two areas to Japan. One thing it does stress, however, is that 
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Habomai and Shikotan at least, not being part of the Chishima Chain but 
forming a natural part of Japanese territory, should be returned by Russia. 

Both conservative and progressive parties are, in the matter of territorial 
rights, agreed on this one point at least, that Habomai and Shikotan are, both 
geographically and historically speaking, Japanese territory. Such an outlook 
is, in other words, an integral part of Japanese national sentiment in which 
all concur, and one that cannot in any circumstances be ignored. 

Both the Socialist Parties believe that somehow or other an agreement 
will be reached in the Japan-Soviet negotiations, one of the reasons they give 
being that if it had not been for Russia’s request in the first place these 
negotiations would not have been started at all. 

It was, in fact, the Soviet and not Japan which took the initiative in 
making moves towards such exchanges. Secretary Domnitzky, at present 
stationed in Tokyo, got a Japanese outside the Government to arrange a meeting 
with Prime Minister Hatoyama, in which he brought up the subject of negotia- 
tions between Japan and the Soviet. He had before this, though, already ap- 
proached the Foreign Office several times without gaining any response. Thus, 
the negotiations had their origin in rather peculiar circumstances. 

Finally, in accordance with Prime Minister Hatoyama’s wishes, Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu and the heads of the Foreign Office got to work. The 
larger part of the Japanese people believe that the way the Soviet behaved 
shows it was keeping an eye on the political situation in Japan, and took the 
opportunity to contact Prime Minister Hatoyama personally, as being the most 
likely to respond to such overtures; further, they believe that the neutralisation 
of Japan still remains the Soviet’s main objective. 

This fact was endorsed by the Soviet draft of a peace treaty, presented 
at the third meeting between Matsumoto and Malik on the 14th of June. This 
draft dashed the hopes of the more optimistic among Japanese observers and 
was sufficiently severe to take the Japanese people somewhat aback. The out- 
look underlying it does not, in fact, differ fundamentally from that shown in 
the treaty which Gromyko, the Soviet plenipotentiary, presented at the San 
Francisco Conference four years ago. 

The Soviet, in its draft, hints that Japan should renounce its security 
pact with America, and specifies the maintenance of the territorial status quo. 
It further demands that the Séya, Nemuro, Tsugaru and Tsushima straits, 
among others, should be closed to warships other than those of countries facing 
the Japan Sea—which means, in effect, of the Soviet Union itself. The Japa- 
nese people have difficulty in seeing just why this should be so, and were, one 
might say, startled by this claim. The Soviet argued that talks should be 
proceeded with by taking its draft treaty and considering it in its concrete as- 
pects. Japan, on the other hand, made strong demands for some solution first 
of all to the question of the repatriation of those Japanese still detained in 
the Soviet Union. 

The repatriation of these Japanese, together with the return of Habomai 
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and Shikotan, represent the strong and heartfelt desire of all Japanese people 
without exception. 

At the request of the Soviet, Japan presented its own draft of a peace 
treaty at the 11th meeting between Matsumoto and Malik held on the 16th 
of August. 

This, then, is the way in which the talks have been proceeding, using 
the draft treaties as a working basis, and at the same time bearing an inextricable 
relationship with all kinds of other factors—the international situation which 
forms a background to the talks, the respective demands of Japan and the 
Soviet, and the domestic situation within Japan itself. 

Of late, criticism of Japan has been heard from abroad, claiming that 
her recent behaviour towards foreign countries would suggest that she was the 
victor and not the vanquished. Such criticism cites her attitude over territorial 
questions in her exchanges with the Soviet, which, it says, certainly contrives to 
give that impression. Japan, on her part, believes it necessary to act with 
circumspection not only in dealing with the Soviet but in the international field 
generally, but the fact must also be appreciated that these questions concerning 
the Soviet Union are ones which involve complicated national feelings in Japan. 


NOTE 1. 


The main points of the Soviet draft treaty are roughly as follows: 

The state of war between Japan and the Soviet Union shall cease from the day on 
which this treaty shall become effective. Both countries mutually recognise the absolute 
sovereignty of each over its own territories and territorial waters. 

Japan recognises the absolute sovereignty of the Soviet Union over Southern Sakhalin, 
all the adjacent islands and the *Chishima chain, and resigns all rights, authority and 
claim to these areas. 

* Here are listed the names of all the islands in the Chishima chain, including the Habomai and 


Shikotan islands. 
Japan and the Soviet affirm that neither will interfere in the domestic affairs of 


the other. 

Japan pledges itself not to enter into any military alliance aimed at any member of 
the former Allied countries participating in the war against Japan. 

Japan resigns all claims against the Soviet Union arising as a result of the war. 

The Sdya, Nemuro, Tsugaru, Tsushima and other straits shall be open at all times 
for the passage of trading vessels of any nation. The said straits shall be open for the 
passage of warships of those countries only which have coasts bordering on the Japan Sea. 

Japan and the Soviet shall commence negotiations at the earliest opportunity aimed 
at the conclusion of an agreement providing for regulations controlling fishing on the high 
seas and the preservation and development of the fishing industry. 

Japan and the Soviet shall commence negotiations at the earliest opportunity aimed 
at the conclusion of a treaty or agreement designed to stabilise trade relations between 
the two countries. 

This treaty shall become effective upon the completion of due formalities within each 
country and the exchange of documents of ratification. 
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NOTE 2. 

The main points of the Japanese draft treaty are roughly as follows: 

Japan recognises the absolute sovereignty of the Soviet Union over Southern Sakhalin, 
all the adjacent islands and the Chishima chain, and resigns all rights, authority and claim 
to these areas. 

The Soviet armies of occupation in Southern Sakhalin and Chishima shall be with- 
drawn completely at the earliest opportunity after the treaty comes into effect and in any 
event within 90 days of the commencement of effectiveness of this treaty. 

Japan and the Soviet affirm that neither will engage in activities, either openly or in 
secret, such as will threaten order and stability within the other’s territories, nor will any 
member of an agency of the government of either country engage in such activities. 

The Soviet Union shali support the entry of Japan into the United Nations and shall 
take steps to effect this at the earliest opportunity after the commencement of effectiveness 
of this treaty. 

The Soviet Union resigns all claims to reparations arising from the war against Japan. 

Japan resigns all claims against the Soviet Union arising as a result of the war. 

Japan and the Soviet shall commence negotiations at the earliest opportunity aimed 
at the conclusion of an agreement providing for regulations controlling fishing on the high 
seas and the preservation and development of the fishing industry. 

Japan and the Soviet agree to commence negotiations aimed at the conclusion of a 
treaty or agreement designed to stabilise trade, shipping, aviation and other commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

This treaty shall become effective upon the compietion of due formalities within each 
country and the exchange of documents of ratification. 


Political Tides 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS A CONSERVATIVE MERGER 


HE twenty-second special session of the Diet, the first the Hatoyama Cabinet 
7 had had to face after the General Election, drew to a close without, as 
far as the Government was concerned, having achieved anything in 
particular during its whole 135 days’ duration apart from the amending and 
passing—and that with great difficulty—of the budget. Further, despite the 
yearly criticisms of Japan’s defence effort which America has been making in 
the course of negotiations concerning a reduction in Japan’s share of defence 
costs, the National Defence Council Bill, which would represent an important 
step in this direction, got in the end no further than the debating stage and 
Sugihara, Director General of the Defence Board, resigned as a token of his 
responsibility in the matter. The Constitution Research Council Bill likewise, 
presented by way of a first step towards a revision of the Constitution—a long- 
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cherished ambition of Prime Minister Hatoyama’s—was dropped in the end. 

The reasons for this failure to get results lie in the fact that the Hatoyama 
Cabinet has the support in the House of Representatives of only 185 Government 
party members (49 short of the total required for a majority); it was thus forced 
to look for help from the Liberal Party—likewise a conservative party and 
claiming, moreover, 117 seats in the Diet—in order to breathe some life into 
its measures. The Government party, however, failed to obtain complete 
collaboration with the Liberal Party, while the Liberal Party, on its side, 
wavered between being a Government party and an Opposition party and 
maintained to the end its status as a kind of “impartial” opposition. 

Such a state of affairs having been foreseen even before coming face to face 
with the special session, Miki Bukichi who, in his position as Chairman of the 
Executive Board, is a powerful man behind the scenes within the Democratic 
Party—the Government party—lost no time in making a call in April this year for 
a conservative merger, in an attempt to find a way of weathering the session by 
joining forces with the other conservative party—the Liberal Party. Miki’s 
plan was that a new conservative party should be formed at a suitable oppor- 
tunity, either this autumn or next spring, by merging the two existing ones, 
and that the Liberal Party’s support for this step should be won by a transfer 
of leadership in the new party from Prime Minister Hatoyama to Ogata, Pre- 
sident of the Liberal Party. It was, in effect, an attempt to prolong the con- 
servative reign by switching over from a Hatoyama Cabinet to an Ogata 
Cabinet. Ono Bamboku, Chairman of the Executive Board of the Liberals 
and an influential man within the party, joined him in advocating such a 
course; they further acquired the support of Kishi and Ishii, secretaries-general 
of the Democrats and Liberals respectively. The four of them have met 
together for talks on several occasions, playing a double role by furthering the 
cause of a conservative merger on the one hand, while at the same time rescuing 
the Hatoyama Cabinet from any difficult situations it might find itself in. It 
was Miki and Ono’s bold behind-the-scenes manoeuvring which checked the 
Liberal Party’s demands for large-scale amendments to increase the budget esti- 
mates for this year, and it was they who arranged a meeting between Hato- 
yama and Ogata, the two party chiefs, and got them to pledge themselves 
to promote an agreement on policy with a view to a conservative merger. 

It seems, however, that Prime Minister Hatoyama, having somehow or 
other scraped through the special session in safety, is now undergoing a change 
of heart. He himself, of course, was bound not to look very favourably on a 
movement for a conservative merger of the kind projected by Miki and Ono, 
in that it would remove him from his position as Premier and head of the 
Party and put up Ogata in his place. His attitude has depended on the fact 
that, in order to get through the session safely, he had no alternative but to 
seek the cooperation of the Liberal Party and, to this end, was forced to lend 
a favourable ear to the merger plans of Miki and his associates. 

Now that the session is over, his desire to hold on to his office has come 
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to the fore again. The Russo-Japanese negotiations—the number one item, 
perhaps, on the Hatoyama Cabinet’s agenda—being at the moment in mid- 
stream, his outlook is governed by a desire to reach some agreement in these 
negotiations at all costs during his term of premiership, and it follows naturally 
that to accomplish this he must hold on to the reins of office for a further 
period. He is backed up in this ambition by his own personal faction within 
the Democratic Party and by the faction, representing the old Progressive Party, 
under the leadership of Vice-Premier Shigemitsu. These two factions probably 
number more than 100 members in all and they both alike fear the subordinate 
position in which they would be placed in the event of Hatoyama’s retirement 
and Ogata’s succession to power being realised, for, should a conservative merger 
based on the programme as it stands so far be effected, the faction supporting 
such a merger, with Miki, Ono, Kishi and Ishii under the presidency of Ogata, 
would inevitably acquire an overwhelming power. At the moment, however, 
they cannot offer direct opposition to a conservative merger as such, and 
have contented themselves with starting a movement in opposition to a merger 
of the kind proposed by Miki and his associates, claiming that it would be 
more appropriate to the present balance of political power if the two parties 
were to be united under the premiership and presidency of Hatoyama, and 
that it would be quite inappropriate if Ogata, president of the second con- 
servative party, were to become President of the new party. This opposition 
has gratified Hatoyama and has been a powerful factor in persuading him to 
cling to political power. 

The Liberal Party, on its side, is naturally very far from pleased with 
the way Hatoyama has been behaving since the end of the session. It goes 
without saying, too, that, within the Democratic Party itself, this behaviour has 
incurred the displeasure of those of the merger faction who, like Miki and 
Kishi, have devoted so much effort in collaborating with the Liberals and in 
working towards the amalgamation of the two parties. Within the Liberal 
Party, relations between Yoshida Shigeru, former Prime Minister and former 
President of the Party and Ogata, the present President, have been strained 
in the extreme since the general resignation of the Yoshida Cabinet, and a 
major split occurred between the Yoshida faction—numbering about 30 and 
including Ikeda Hayato, former Finance Minister and Sat6 Eisaku, former 
secretary-general—which still looks on Yoshida as its leader and the Ogata and 
Ono Bamboku factions. The split, thanks to the meetings between Yoshida 
and Ogata since the end of the session, has at last come near to being repaired, 
the reason being that they saw eye to eye in accepting as a necessary first con- 
dition for any conservative merger the retirement of Hatoyama. The Yoshida 
faction still maintains its old political enmity towards Hatoyama and considers 
any coalition under Hatoyama as out of the question, but it is prepared to 
agree to an amalgamation of the Democratic and Liberal Parties under the 
presidency of Ogata. 

The Liberal Party’s attitude has, therefore, begun to harden: if Prime 
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Minister Hatoyama himself, or the two factions supporting Hatoyama within 
the Democratic Party try to effect a conservative coalition under the premiership 
of Hatoyama, the Liberal Party will not hesitate to fight it in the name of a new 
Conservative Party under the presidency of Ogata. The signs are that, this 
October or November, an extraordinary session of the Diet will be held in 
accordance with the demands of the opposition parties and, following on this, 
an ordinary session will be held lasting into next spring. It will be difficult 
in the long run for the Hatoyama Cabinet, which has a mere 185 Government 
party members, to get safely through the period between the drawing up of 
the Budget and its final passage through the Diet, and it will be worth watching 
to see how it will deal with the Liberal Party’s campaign for a conservative 
merger. 

If Hatoyama remains resolute in face of all and rushes through a con- 
servative coalition under a Hatoyama Cabinet, it looks as though a head-on 
clash with the Liberal Party will be unavoidable and this may, in the event, 
lead to either a dissolution of the Diet or a general resignation of the Cabinet. 
At the same time this struggle for power between the Democratic and Liberal 
Parties has a vital connection with the outcome of the negotiations between 
Japan and the Soviet. If these negotiations should end in an agreement, it will 
be a feather in the cap of the Hatoyama Cabinet and serve to prolong its life, 
while if, by some mischance, they should end in failure, the Hatoyama Cabinet 
will, at the least, be forced to take the responsibility and resign en bloc. 


ADVANCE MADE BY THE SOCIALIST PARTIES TOWARDS UNITY 


The two conservative parties stand politically for just the same things, 
both ideologically and in their practical policies and have, moreover, the sup- 
port of the larger part of public opinion for a conservative merger. Owing, 
however, to the political ambitions of their respective leaders, they do nothing 
but vacillate and make no headway at all. The proposed merger of the Left- 
and Right-Wing Socialist parties is, on the other hand, going ahead smoothly 
on its prescribed course. At the congresses of the two parties held last January 
resolutions were passed in favour of a coalition after the General Election which 
was held at the end of February. The Left-Wing Socialists, having the strong 
support of trade union organisations such as Sdhy6, outstripped as ever the 
Right-Wing Socialists in these elections, thus convincing the latter that the only 
possible course was unification under the leadership of the Left-Wing Socialists. 
A subcommittee was formed of members from both parties and negotiations 
concerning the political programme of a united Socialist Party were embarked 
upon at the beginning of May. Firstly, eight basic principles were drawn up 
defining the nature of the Socialist Party, and this was followed by a free 
discussion. These deliberations were concluded, by and large, within the period 
from the middle of July to the end of August. By the beginning of September 
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a party programme will be drafted by the subcommittee and the Left-Wing Party 
is hoping that, at its congress in the middle of September, a draft of this pro- 
gramme and of a party constitution can be presented and voted on, so that a 
joint congress of the two parties can be held at the beginning of November 
at the latest. The reason for the single-mindedness shown by the Left-Wing 
Socialists on the matter of unification can only be ascribed to their desire for 
a coalition under their own leadership. The signs on the other hand are that 
there will be some difficulties among the Right-Wing Socialists, but the general 
trend even among them is in favour of unification. This is doubtless due to 
their keen awareness of the facts that 1) they publicly promised coalition at the 
last elections; 2) if they do not effect unification of the party promptly, before 
the general election which seems inevitable in the near future, they will be at 
a disadvantage in the election; and 3) though there are small groups opposing 
unification within both parties, these groups themselves consider that they 
ought not, for their own sakes, to miss the bus now that the larger part of 
their fellows have plumped for unification. 

Thus, the coalition of the two parties is already merely a question of 
time. There are, however, still a number of obstacles in the way of coalition, 
both from the point of view of theory and of practical politics. As far as ques- 
tions of theory are concerned, the differences existing between the two factions 
at the time of their split—between the Right-Wing Socialists, who supported the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty and the Security Pact between America and Japan, 
and the Left-Wing Socialists, who flatly opposed them—still, even now, cause 
difficulties when it comes to drawing up a programme dealing with their attitude 
to Japan’s present situation and the foreign policy of any united party. The 
Right-Wing Socialists describe Japan’s present position as one of “conditioned 
independence” while the Left-wingers describe it as “dependency on America.” 
Likewise, in matters of foreign policy, there is a discrepancy between the Right- 
Wing Party, which believes that the San Francisco Treaty and the Security Pact 
must be recognised, at least provisionally, and the Left-Wing party, which would 
do away with these and conclude in their stead separate pacts of non-aggression 
with the free and Communist worlds. However, such discrepancies could be 
glossed over on paper by a skilful phrasing of the Party’s political programme, 
nor do these differences on theoretical questions matte: sufficiently to stand 
fundamentally in the way of unification of the two parties. The Matsumoto 
Jiichiré faction, on the extreme left of the Left-Wing Party, is pressing for a 
coalition, in the event of a merger being effected, which would include the 
Labour-Farmer Party also. This, however, would seem to be difficult to carry 
out, since the Right-Wing Socialists look on the Labour-Farmer Party as being 
pro-Communist and are violently opposed to it. Again, the Nishio Suehiro 
faction, on the extreme right of the Right-Wing Party, takes it for granted that 
Japan should be part of the free world, and even goes so far as to support 
rearmament under a socialist government. Even this faction is convinced, 
however, that coalition is inevitable in the near future; it merely adopts the 
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attitude that it will exercise its right to express its views in any debate before 
coalition, whether it be on the party programme, policy, or party constitution 
and will not commit itself on its stand after coalition. The strong demands 


which this faction is making for support for anti-Communism are worthy of 
some attention. 


CHANGES OF POLICY WITHIN THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


It is legitimate to suppose that if the movement towards unification of 
the two Socialist parties goes ahead according to plan, so that such a unifica- 
tion can be realised—for the first time in four years—by November at the latest, 
this movement will in turn have an influence on the conservatives in power 
and serve as a stimulus to a conservative merger. The enemy of a conservative 
party ought, in the natural course of things, to be the Socialist Party, and not 
another conservative party; should this direct enemy unite its forces and vie 
with the conservative parties for political power, then the two conservative 
parties, willy-nilly, would have no alternative but to patch up their internal 
quarrels and close their ranks against the common enemy. It seems thus 
likely that the unification of the Socialist Party will have the unexpected effect 
of furthering the cause of conservative coalition and bringing about an era of 
two-party politics in Japanese Parliamentary Government. 

Another point worthy of notice is the change in policy of the Japanese 
Communist Party, which held its Sixth National Council at the Party head- 
quarters in Tokyo at the end of July. On the last day of this conference it 
was announced, for the first time, that Secretary-General Tokuda Kyidichi, who 
had been underground since being exiled by MacArthur, had died of illness in 
Peking in October 1953. At the same time, the proceedings of the Sixth 
National Council were made public, and it was claimed that the Party would 
henceforth abandon its extreme leftist tactics of violence and act in the open, 
in an officially approved manner, as a “Party loved by the people”. 

It was also announced that the Party leadership, since the death of 
Tokuda, has been transferred to group leadership by the executive committee. 
It would seem that the Party, while its aim in the long run is still violent 
revolution, has been reflecting on the tactical mistakes in the past which have 
resulted in its being hated by the people at large, and has accordingly changed 
its policy, outwardly at least. Finally, in August, the last three party leaders 
still in hiding, including Nozaka Sanz6, came into the open. Soon after this 
Nozaka was appointed as the first secretary of the Party by the Executive Com- 
mittee. This is a foretaste of the Communist Party’s future policy, based on 
the resolutions of the Sixth National Conference, of carrying on its political 
activities in accordance with the law. 

It is still too early to judge the possible effects of this change of policy 
on the people at large. For a while, at least, one can only wait and see what 
line the Party is going to follow. 
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Economic Trend 


THE TWIN PROBLEMS FACING THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


full ten years have passed since the end of the war. At that time Japa- 
A nese economy was in the desperate condition of having largely consumed 

the material means of production; for example, in 1946, the index of 
industrial and mining production stood at a 30% of the prewar average. To- 
day the level of production has risen to 170% of the prewar average. Moreover 
the balance of payments is favourable—foreign exchange holdings at the end 
of June this year totalled $1,204 million, representing an increase of $417 
million over the holdings of the previous year. In addition the level of com- 
modity prices remains generally stable. 

These facts may lead one to conclude that the condition of the Japanese 
economy is now extremely satisfactory and that there has been complete recovery 
from the exhaustion of the immediate postwar period. Behind this apparent 
prosperity, however, there are two grave weaknesses: one is a state of overpro- 
duction which threatens gradually to become general; the other is the increase 
of chronic unemployment. If an attempt is made to curb overproduction by 
cutting production, it would lead, not only to an increase in the number of 
unemployed, but also to an increase in production costs, since equipment would 
be rendered idle. The latter, in turn, would lead to the undesirable result of 
a weakening in the competitiveness of Japanese goods in overseas markets. On 
the other hand, there appears to be no way of solving the unemployment problem 
except by increasing production and the provision of new opportunities for 
employment. However, such a solution is hardly feasible, since the home market 
is small and Japan is, furthermore, heavily dependent on imports from abroad. 
These two problems of overproduction and persistent and increasing unemploy- 
ment, therefore, present a dilemma difficult to reconcile. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1955 


Thanks to an increase in exports reflecting on the one hand a fall in 
the domestic price level, and on the other economic prosperity in overseas 
markets, the balance of payments in the first half of this year has turned 
favourable. According to the statistics of receipts and payments of foreign 
exchange prepared by the Bank of Japan, the monthly average of income from 
exports between January and June was $146 million. This represents a fairly 
significant increase on the $114 million of the same period last year and the 
$137 million of the latter half of 1954. On the other side of the account the 
monthly average of payments for commodity imports was $151 million—a 
decrease of $36 million on the same period of last year. Owing therefore to 
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an increase in exports and decrease in imports, the balance of payments has 
shown an average monthly surplus of $23 million in spite of a worsening of 
the balance of invisibles, due primarily to the falling off of income from 
“special procurement” (off-shore purchases) of the U.S. Forces. When we 
consider that in the first half of last year the balance of payments showed an 
average monthly deficit of $30 million, it is evident that there has been a re- 
markable improvement. 

When, however, we examine more closely the apparent strength of the 
balance of payments position, we find a number of less favorable factors as 
follows: 

a) Income from “Special Procurement” has begun to fall off rapidly. 
In recent years such income has provided invaluable support for Japan’s 
balance of payments. The monthly average income from special procurement 
has, however, amounted to no more than $41 million during the first half of 
1955, whereas the monthly average in 1954 was $50 million, in 1953 $68 million, 
and in 1952 $69 million, so that income from this source is showing a regular 
decrease every year. It is to be expected that “special procurement” income 
will continue to decrease more and more rapidly which will greatly affect the 
state of the balance of payments. 

b) Financial arrangements for the settlement of payment for imports 
are having a favourable, but temporary effect on the balance of payments. The 
extent of payment for imports which has been delayed through such arrange- 
ments as the so-called “foreign exchange usance” has reached considerable 
dimensions. In the first half of 1955, the net increase alone in such deferred 
payments amounted to $108 million. The significance of this amount is that 
it must be added to the payments side of the balance of payments if we are to 
get a true picture of the latter. 

c) Japan’s balance of international payments shows a striking improve- 
ment when we compare the first half of 1955 with the same period a year ago. 
However, the figures for the first half of last year were swollen by an increase 
in payments for emergency imports of rice and other cereals necessitated by 
the failure of the Japanese harvest. If we take this special circumstance into 
account, the improvement on the import side of the picture is by no means 
remarkable. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERPRODUCTION 


Comparing industrial and mining production during the first half of 
1955 with the situation in the first half of last year, it is found that in both 
fields there has been an increase in output to the extent of 1.6%. Looking 
behind this figure reveals that in the industrial field there was an increase of 
7% in output of nondurable goods and that this was largely offset by a decrease 
of 4.5% in output of durables. It is important to note, therefore, that what- 


ever recent rise there has been in the level of production is attriiwutable to an 
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increase in the output of nondurable goods. On the other side of the picture 
producers’ stocks, particularly in machinery, textiles and rubber, have every 
month shown an increase, and the signs of overproduction have correspondingly 
become more and more pronounced. As a result of these developments, there 
has been a gradual increase in instances of curtailment of production as, for 
instance, the 16% cut in cotton spinning. These developments in industrial 
circles have been reflected in a notable falling off in the public’s desire to invest 
in industry, and, with the exception of a small amount of investment for 
“rationalization” purposes or for necessary improvement and maintenance of 
facilities e.g., the introduction of precision machinery, capital investment is at 
a very low ebb indeed. An exception is shipbuilding, where a certain amount 
of re-equipment is taking place. 

From. the outbreak of the Korean War Japanese industry has shown 
continuous growth, but because it has depended on bank loans for the extension 
of facilities, it carries a heavy burden of interest payments and in the leading 
industries it appears that in the first half of 1954 interest payments offset no 
less than 46% of operating profits. Thus overproduction and the necessity 


to curtail operations present problems of grave dimensions for industrial 
management. 


THE PRESSURE OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


An indirect result of overproduction is that employment and unemploy- 
ment figures for April and May have worsened somewhat, compared to those 
for the January-March period. 

For example, since March there has been a notable increase in the laying- 
off of personnel, particularly in cotton spinning and machinery manufacture. 
In April there has been a corresponding rise in the numbers receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance. In March, 1955, there were 84,000 permanently unemployed. 
This was the highest since the war and it showed an increase of 40% over March, 
1954. Again, in May, 1955, the number receiving unemployment insurance 
payments totalled more than 500,000—a 15% increase on the year before. In 
the same month the rate of unemployment was 5.6%—the highest yet, if we 
exclude the period immediately before the Korean War. In addition to this, 
the number of those seeking work is increasing by about 700,000 per year. In 
Japan, national income per capita is less than 1/10 of that of the U.S.A., less 
than 1/4 of that of the United Kingdom, and less than 2/5 that of West 
Germany. Moreover, in Japan the unemployment insurance system is so 
inadequate that in contrast to the U.S.A., United Kingdom and Germany, it is 
impossible for the unemployed to subsist for any length of time without work. 
Thus not only does the present worsening of the employment situation place 
pressure on the Japanese economy, but it simultaneously raises serious political 
and social problems. 

It goes without saying that the only means Japan has of solving the 
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problems of overproduction and chronic unemployment is through the achieve- 
| ment of a higher, but stable, level of national output. The only means of 
y achieving this is on the one hand an increase in production, beginning with 
re p . : Ei : 
agriculture, and on the other an increased exploitation of overseas markets for 
or a : 
; Japanese products. This is why Japan must continue to press for the removal 
a : ie : ‘ “a : 
, of political barriers to international trade and for the opening of trade to free 
$ a 
competition. 
or pe 
of » ae ' ne nae 
_ FOREIGN EXCHANGE RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
(In Million U.S. Dollars) 
nt 
Excess of 
Monthly Visible Invisible Total Visible Invisible Total Receipts or 
vn Average Exports Exports Imports Imports Payments 
on PEPER : ee ree ae 
ng Jan.—June 118 61 179 189 20 209 -30 
ind July-Dec 137 68 205 138 21 159 46 
‘ 1955 
“y Jan.-June 146 54 200 151 26 177 23 
ial 
Note: 1. Source—Bank of Japan. 
2. Invisible Exports and Invisible Imports include donations and capital transactions. 
EXPORT & IMPORT BY SETTLEMENT CURRENCY 
(In Million U.S. Dollars) 
Oy- Pound Open US. 
ose Exports Total (%) Sterling (%) Account (%) Dollars (%) Others 
1953 1,156 (100) $14 (27) 361 (31) 481 (42) fare 
Bal: 1954 1,533 (100) 508 (33) 538 (35) 486 (32) abet: 
m8 1955 (Jan.—June) 878 (100) 349 (40) 215 (24) 313 (36) a 
ire. Imports 
loy- 1953 " 2,101 (100) 617 (29) 465 (22) 1,019 (49) ait 
yed. 1954 1,962 (100) 352 (18) 480 (24) 1,130 (58) — 
rch, 1955 (Jan.—June) 906 (100) 230 (25) 231 (25) 444 (49) annciage 
ince Note: 1. Source—Bank of Japan Statistics of Receipts and Payments of Foreign Exchange. 
In 2. In the table the sign (—) represents a negligible figure. 
3. Figures include receipts and payments from invisibles. 
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Land Development in Japan 


Ryi Shintaro 


1 


LL that was left to Japan after the last war was territories amounting to 

a mere half (55%) of what she had before the war, a devastated country- 

side, cities reduced to ashes and ruined industrial installations. There 
can be few examples even in recent world history of a country having lost half 
her territory overnight. Not only were Japan’s industrial efficiency and produc- 
tion capacity reduced, but the very foundations of her economy were removed 
in part. 

The population with which she has to cope has also increased: in the 
first place, some six million persons were repatriated from overseas, while in 
the second place there was at the same time a great natural increase. In 1959, 
five years after the end of the war, the domestic population had increased, for 
these two reasons, by 11 million. The population of Japan at present—1955 
—exceeds 89 million, and it is estimated that by 1970 it will have reached 100 
million. 

The density of population exceeds 240 persons per square km., a figure 
exceeded only in Holland and Belgium, while if one considers this figure in 
relation to the area of flat land without the mountainous areas, the density 
of population in Japan is probably unequalled throughout the world. Japan 
has reached the stage where she has to support a population three times that 
of her population about a century ago on an area of land no larger than at 
that time. Such a change, quite apart from the fact that she has lost great 
resources, is surely unparalleled in recent history. 

A natural increase in population of one million per year is a great 
burden on the foreign payments of this country, which has to rely on imports 
for about twenty percent of the staple foodstuffs which it consumes. In 1954, 
the figure for imports of foodstuffs was 650 million dollars, 27%, in other 
words, of the total figure. This burden is second only to the figure of 1,000 
million dollars for imports of the raw materials indispensable to Japan’s in- 
dustry. The yearly figure for imports of food is roughly equivalent to the 
yearly deficit in the trade balance. This deficit was made up, until 1951, 
mainly by financial aid from the U.S., and since then has been made up by 
income from special procurements (U.S. offshore purchases). However, these 
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| special demands are gradually decreasing, and either an increase in exports, 


or greater self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, or both, will inevitably become necessary. 
It has, to say the least, become imperative that Japan should exploit the 
restricted land available to her to the last square inch. 

Now, the natural resources available in Japan are in no sense abundant, 
yet at the same time the possibility is not being denied of contriving an im- 
provement in Japan’s self-sufficiency as far as foodstuffs and basic materials are 
concerned. Every survey made reveals new sources of coal and water power 
yet to be exploited. 

Since Japan lies across the monsoon belt and has a yearly rainfall about 
double the average throughout the world she has, generally speaking, abundant 
water resources. Water has, however, two aspects for Japan. In the first place, 
it provides irrigation water indispensable to the paddy fields in which rice, 
the staple foodstuff of the Japanese, is grown; it is the source of hydroelectric 
power; and in addition, just as in any other country, it is essential to towns 
and industry. It has another aspect, however, in that Japan’s rivers have their 
origin in the steep central mountain chain and are short; there are thus many 
rapids, and the typhoons which assail Japan many times each year and the 
annual rainy season regularly cause floods. Since the war, damage to 
installations by floods has reached a yearly average of 15,000 million yen, 
while 1,200,000 ha. of crops have been damaged. The total yearly damage by 
water is undoubtedly a matter of tremendous concern, relatively speaking, to 
the economy of a small country like Japan. Thus, flood control on the one 
hand and the utilisation of water resources on the other must both be carried 
out simultaneously at a tempo far exceeding that of prewar days. In that 
these questions have a bearing, via the exploitation of sources of hydroelectric 
power, on industrial development also, public opinion has come to concern 
itself with such matters. The brilliant results achieved by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in America have served to stimulate this public opinion. Plans have 
been made for the multipurpose utilisation of water power by building great 
dams to check flood waters and thus irrigate agricultural land and generate 
electric power by the controlled release of these waters. It is the word “multi- 
purpose dam” which has, more than any other, become synonymous with over- 
all national development. 

The idea has been born of finding a further way of exploiting the land, 
reduced in area as it is, by developing it in a three-dimensional way, converting 


| Japan, as it were, from a nation of one-storied to a nation of two-storied build- 


ings and thus providing a way of dealing with the excess population. This idea 
was not embodied in a law and passed by the Diet until June 1950, but, in 
actual practice, plans for such development had been developed locally previous 
to this, and one or two of the government offices concerned had been feverishly 
active co-ordinating them. The object of the Multipurpose Land Development 
Law is “to exploit, develop and conserve national resources in a co-ordinated 
fashion, taking into account natural conditions prevailing in the country and 
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based on a programme embracing economics, society and culture alike; to 
aim at the rationalisation of industrial sites; and, at the same time, to contribute 
to the improvement of social welfare.” 

Development plans are thus divided into three categories—districts, pre- 
fectures and special areas. Plans drawn up by the local public bodies concerned 
in these three areas put before a commission made up of specialists, officials 
of the government departments concerned and Diet members, and this com- 
mission draws up draft proposals synthesising all aspects of the question. Next, 
the commission makes recommendations to the government and heads of local 
public bodies as to ways and means of carrying these proposals into effect. 

The first such development plan for a special area was decided upon by 
a cabinet decision in 1953, when the “Kitakami” area was selected from among 
the nineteen areas already scheduled for development as the first on which 
work was actually to be commenced. Following this, plans for seven more 
areas were decided upon—the “Ani-Tazawa” and “Mogami” areas in the same 
year, and the “Tenryi”, “Northern Kyishii”, “Daisen-Izumo”, “Aso” and 
“Southern Kyishii” areas in 1954. Apart from this, in Hokkaid6, which in 
view of the historical and other circumstances attending its development is 
dealt with under a special law, a five-year development plan is at present being 
put into effect. 

As far as one can judge from an examination of the Multipurpose Land 
Development Law, the conception underlying Japan’s development plans would 
seem to embrace two separate sets of ideas: those, firstly, found in the measures 
taken by the Tennessee Valley Authority in America and dealing with the overall 
development of water resources (1. the exploitation of natural resources such 
as land, water, etc.; 2. the prevention of disaster due to floods, typhoons, etc.); 
and, secondly, the idea of a planned disposal of public installations such as is 
found in town and regional planning in England and France and which is 
based on a consideration of the distribution of population in towns and agri- 
cultural villages and of the location of industry at the most suitable sites (3. 
the adjustment of the size and disposition of towns and agricultural villages; 
4. factors concerning the location of industry; and 5. factors concerning the size 
and location of essential public facilities such as electricity, transport, etc.).! 


2 


Let us now examine, then, the question of how much progress has been 
made in practice in the overall development of Japan. This involves, on the 
one hand, a consideration of items such as electric resources, foodstuffs, forest 
conservancy and flood control, and communications. On the other hand, it 
involves a consideration of individual areas—in other words, of the progress 
made in the so-called “special areas”. 

Electric Power. Since the enactment of the Electric Power Development 


1 The items within brackets are quoted from the above-mentioned Multipurpose Land Development 
Law. 
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Promotion Bill the development of hydroelectric resources in this country has 
been prosecuted as one of the most vital items of domestic policy. 

Long-term planning for the development of electric power is based 
on the five-year plan (1952-1956) embarked upon at the time this bill became 
law. The plan, however, has been revised each year since then and at present 
a new five-year plan covering the years 1954-1958 is being carried out. This 
plan aims at achieving by the end of the 1958 fiscal year an increase in gener- 
ating plants representing 4,600,000 kilowatts and an increase in the total amount 
of electricity generated of 71,100 million kilowatt-hours (at the sending end). 
Of this figure, installations on which work is continuing at the moment account 
for 3,470,000 kilowatts, while installations on which work will be started after 
1955 and which are expected to be completed by the end of 1958 will account 
for another 1,130,000 kilowatts. 

Capital necessary for development amounts in all to 777,300 million yen 
(16,700 million yen representing foreign capital), which means that an invest- 
ment of between 150,000 
and 160,000 million yen is 
necessary each year. The 


PROGRESS MADE IN CARRYING OUT PLANS 


in millions of yen 





Actually : " : 

Plan (A) Expended (B) Progress (B/A) table here Cnpares 

a" aen — — —— the planned and actual 
1952 127,800 123,500 97% 

1953 165,800 165,800 100%, a expended on 

1954 160,300 160,300 100%, operations since the 

1955 168,200 ees yey passing of the bill in 





1952. 

This means that things are going ahead every year more or less accord- 

ing to plan, and that generating installations have increased their output 
during the period by 2,500 thousand kilowatts. The tempo of the development 
of electric resources since the passing of the bill has about doubled compared 
with previously, the years since 1953 in particular having brought an annual 
increase of around one million kilowatts. The establishment of the Electric 
Resources Development Company as a means of facilitating the investment of 
government funds seems to have given a great impetus to development. These 
advances, however, have been accompanied by a corresponding worsening in 
conditions on the spot at development sites. In particular, the amount paid 
per unit as compensation for land and houses submerged under water in the 
INCREASES IN THE OUTPUT OF ELECTRIC POWER  CUTS€_ Of operations has 
(in thousands of kilowatts) been gradually increasing, 

so that development costs 
have risen. Attention has 





Hydroelectric Coal Power Total 


Output at end of 1951 6,827 4,031 10,858 at last been drawn to the 
Increase during 1952 223 140 363 f: | h thi h 

* . 1953 695 472 1.167 act that such t ings have 

” 1954 598 400 99g begun to stand in the 

Output at end of 1954 8,343 5,043 13,386 way of the development of 





wa ter-power resources. 
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Increased Production of Foodstuffs. This is the aspect which presents the 
greatest problems. Japan’s policy of increasing food production is still, as 
always, concentrated on rice and wheat, the staple foods of the nation. In order 
to increase production of rice in particular, much effort was expended in pre- 
war days on producing improved species and on fertilising techniques, and the 
yield per ha. reached approximately three tons, the highest figure reached by 
any rice-producing country in the world. Furthermore, the increased pro- 
duction of rice consequent on the successful transplanation of Japanese 
plants to Formosa and Korea brought about a temporary stabilisation of 
supply and demand. However, since the war, Japan’s population has shown 
a sharp increase, while both Formosa and Korea have been lost to her. These 
changes have made necessary yearly imports of three million tons, 20% of the 
annual demand. Even if dependence on foreign countries for Japan’s staple food 
is allowed to go no further than this, unless a yearly increase of around $00,000 
tons at least is effected it will not be possible to cover the rise in demand due 
to an increased population and the drop in yield caused by encroachments on 
agricultural land. The government’s plans for increased food-production up 
to the present have, in fact, aimed at increased production on approximately 
this scale. Japan has beea described as a country cultivated to the very moun- 
tain tops: is there then no room for the further expansion of agricultural lands? 
It is estimated that the cultivable land available could be increased by 830,000 
ha. by cultivating Hokkaidé and the foothills in Honshi (both of which are 
either completely unexploited so far or, at least, only to a very slight extent), 
and by the reclamation of the many suitable sea areas in Kyishii and the 
Inland Sea. The area of land already under cultivation but with a low yield 
whose productivity can be increased by an improvement in conditions is, it 
is claimed, 3,330,000 ha., while an increase in the yield (in terms of unhulled 
rice) of 4,500,000 tons can be expected. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, working on the basis of this figure, has been planning since 1953 
increased production on the following lines, this increased production being 
the goal aimed at for the time being over a five-year period: 


Increased production consequent on the expansion 


and improvement of agricultural land ............ 1,661,000 tons 
Increased production consequent on the improvement 

of seed and agricultural technique .............. 685,000 tons 
TOE uk ci iS cle caad + CAR eon dk ee ere deus siete eee 2,346,000 tons 


(these figures in terms of unhulled rice) 


Since, on the other hand, a loss in yield of 750,000 tons is expected, due 
to encroachment on agricultural land and other causes during the five-year 
period, the actual increase will be 1,596,000 tons. 

The most important part of these operations directed at increased pro- 
duction concerns basic facilities on agricultural land, and these in turn depend 
largely on the exploitation of water by public enterprise. The work is thus 
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on a scale and requires an amount of capital which the petty farmer (with 
land not exceeding on an average one hectare in area) cannot hope to plan 
for or cope with by himself. Thus the expansion and improvement of agri- 
cultural land cannot be treated as an isolated problem but must be carried 
out by means of some plan which would embrace, at the same time, operations 
aimed at the exploitation of rivers—the development, for instance, of hydro- 
electric power, the use of water in industry, flood-control, etc. For this reason, 
increased food production is treated as the most important factor in work on 
the comprehensive development of Hokkaid6 and vital river systems such as 
the Kitakami River, Shinano River and other systems. 

This plan requires a sum of ¥319,600 million for the five years. The 
case is different, however, from that of the development of hydroelectric power; 
for Japanese agriculture, made up as it is of petty farmers, has almost nothing 
in the way of private capital. Thus the whole burden has to be shouldered 
by the present restricted national budget and there is consequently a constant 
restriction on the speed with which the plan can be put into effect. Up to 
now, the second year of the plan, only ¥57,000 million has been invested—a 
mere 18% of the estimated total. The plan is at present undergoing reconsider- 
ation and it is expected that it will be renewed. It is reported that livestock 
and sea products will be included in the plan. As has already been seen, the 
development of food production, though the main factor in the plan, is lagging 
behind conspicuously. No solution to this problem can be found, we believe, 
unless the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry alters its long-standing tradition 
of considering everything in terms of rice production and takes some active steps 
towards the gradual expansion of dairy farming. 

Forestry and Flood-Control. Japan lies within the monsoon belt and is one 
of the countries most noted for damage by floods. Damage by floods accounts for 
80% of the total damage due to natural disasters, the yearly average for recent 
years having reached the figure of ¥160,000 million. If we include damage due 
to other causes the total figure amounts to roughly 5% of the national income. 
The loss sustained by agriculture in particular accounts for a large proportion, 
in that Japan’s agriculture consists largely of rice cultivation in paddy fields. 
The severity, generally speaking, of disasters since the war, though it may be 
accounted for in part by climatic changes, is doubtless due in great measure to 
the laying waste of the hillsides due to indiscriminate deforestation and neglect 
during the war, and to the inadequacy of measures for controlling floods. 
Before the war, emphasis was placed on the raising of embankments to prevent 
flood disasters. Most of Japan’s rivers, however, wash down large quantities 
of gravel and there has been a conspicuous rise in the level of river beds, so 
that much importance comes to be attached to altering conditions in the hills, 
where the source of the trouble lies, and to the construction of dams aimed at 
controlling floods on the upper reaches of the rivers. 

Spurred on by the occurrence of a particularly high number of floods, the 
government set up in 1953 a Forestry and Flood-Control Council) and created a 
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plan, to extend over ten years beginning in 1954, for carrying into effect co- 
ordinated measures dealing with afforestation and flood-control, a total sum of 
¥ 1,865,000 million to be devoted to the purpose. Let us now consider the main 
provisions of the plan. As far as forestry is concerned, it calls for the planting 
of 479,000 ha. of forests, roads through the forests totalling 10,300 kilometers in 
length, the restoration of 360,000 ha. of denuded forest land and the prevention 
of further denudation, and the planting of forests to prevent erosion, flood 
damage etc. The principal measures called for dealing with flood-control are 
river conservancy on 1,234 rivers, 99 flood-control dams, and erosion control 
on 1,906 rivers. 

This means that mountains and rivers alike are being planned for as a 
whole; importance is being attached to the co-ordination of flood-control with 
the exploitation of water-power, while flood-control dams themselves form the 
pivot of schemes for the overall development of river basins. This is being put 
into effect on the vital Kitakami River, Tenryi River and other river systems. 
The enormous amount of capital (just about twice Japan’s annual budget ex- 
penditure) allotted for this plan is an eloquent testimony of its extreme urgency, 
but at the same time it also testifies to the difficulty of putting it into effect. 
There has not as yet been, as far as this plan is concerned, much progress worth 
speaking of. 

Transport. Subsequent to Japan’s initial recovery in the field of transport 
from the damage wrought by the war, five-year plans were drawn up for the 
development of shipping, railways, roads, harbours, etc., and these plans are 
being put into effect at the moment, though development is slow compared 
with that of hydroelectric power. 

Eighty percent of the total ships in service—six million tons—were lost in 
the war. The shipbuilding programme was drawn up with the aim of having 
some four million tons in service by 1961, and by the end of 1954 the total 
tonnage in service had reached 2,630,000 tons. These are mostly vessels destined 
for foreign waters. A five-year plan for the National Railways has been set up, 
aiming at achieving the transport of 190 million tons of freight and allowing 
for a total expenditure, beginning in 1953, of ¥460,000 million, this sum to be 
devoted to the construction of new lines, the expansion and electrification of 
trunk lines, increased production of and improvement of rolling-stock, etc. By 
the end of 1954 a total of ¥103,000 million had been invested; work is thus 
proceeding at less than half the expected rate. A five-year plan for harbours 
was set up, beginning in 1953, but by the end of 1954 progress represented only 
19%, of the total plan. 

To turn to the question of roads, a five-year plan was set up at the same 
time as the passing of the law in 1953 providing for a tax on the consumption 
of benzine, devoting a total figure of ¥260,000 million to be spent on providing 
roads, and in the same year ¥22,100 million was invested. A point worthy of 
notice is that a proposal was made in the Diet in 1955 for a motor road to 
traverse the central mountain range, running from Aomori in the extreme north 
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of Honshii to Kagoshima at the southern tip of Kyishi. The proposal received 
the support of a considerable number of Diet members, but failed in the end to 
pass the House. This proposal was an epoch-making event in the history of 
roads in Japan and if it should be put into effect the central mountain area, the 
most undeveloped in Japan, would be opened up, and not only the development 
of forestry and dairy farming, but also a transfer of industrial sites could be 
expected. It would be one of the mainstays of the overall development of Japan. 


3 

It is inevitably a feature of comprehensive land development that it should 
be based on regional units, and these “special areas”, as laid down in 1951 by 
the Multipurpose Land Development Law, number nineteen in all, of which 
eight up to the present have seen the formulation of development plans. These 
eight areas comprise about 10% of the total area and population alike of Japan. 
The method of development employed in these special areas varies from area to 
area according to the area’s special characteristics: in some, for instance, the 
emphasis is placed on the development of hydroelectric power, in some on the 
prevention of natural disasters, in some on the development of agricultural, 
forest, and sea products, and in others on the development of the mining industry. 

At the present moment various kinds of construction work are being 
carried out in co-ordination with each other throughout these eight areas. The 
total amount required for these operations is about ¥440,000 million and the 
sum of approximately ¥70,000 million has already been invested in them during 
the past two years. This figure would appear to indicate that construction is 
going ahead favourably, but, of the ¥70,000 million, approximately ¥40,000 
million has been used for the development of electric resources, and the rate of 
progress in work undertaken by public enterprise in general has been insignifi- 
cant apart from this. 

I should like now to take three of the above-mentioned eight areas to 
serve as examples of three types each having a different aim of development, and 
to discuss, purely by way of illustration, their respective development plans and 
the progress which has been made up to now. They are the Kitakami area, 
where emphasis is laid on the prevention of natural disasters and the develop- 
ment of agricultural products, the Tenryt area, where the development of hydro- 
electric power is most important, and the Northern Kyushi area, where the ad- 
justment of facilities permitting the location of mining and industry is the main 
item. 

The Kitakami Area. Since the Kitakami River, which flows into the Pacific 
from the north-eastern part of Honshi, has a long history of disasters, greatest im- 
portance is attached to the development of this area for the prevention of such 
disasters. The plan also provides for the generation of electricity by an effective 
use of the river waters in order to effect improvements in power generation, 
irrigation and drainage, thus encouraging stability of agricultural production 
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in the river basin. 

There is a gorge where the flow of water is restricted about halfway down 
the Kitakami’s course, so that the river often overflows on the upstream side 
in times of flood. As a means of dealing with this, five flood-control dams have 
been planned for the upstream tributaries (all being multipurpose dams aimed 
at both producing hydroelectric power and at providing water for agricultural 
purposes.) Two of these have already been completed and are producing elec- 
tricity, and another is at present under construction, but work has not yet been 
started on the remaining two. The lower reaches of the Kitakami River run 
through a famous rice-producing district, but this delta area alike is often visited 
by severe floods. For this reason, three dams are under construction on further 
tributaries flowing into the lower reaches of the river. Two of these are already 
nearly 40% completed and will be ready in two years’ time, while the other is 
lagging behind a little and is only a quarter finished. 

However, the river conservancy works which ought to accompany the 
construction of these dams are making little progress, on account of the vast 
sums of money required, and only one-tenth of the whole programme has been 
completed. Since completion cannot be hoped for within the ten years laid 
down by the plan, operations are being concentrated on the most vital points. 

Despite the high level of productivity in the basin there are not a few 
spots where productivity has, in practice, dropped on account of poor drainage 
facilities. Drainage works are, therefore, being carried out throughout the whole 
area. There is, further, much uncultivated land left in the upstream regions 
where paddy fields as well as dry fields could be created if only there were a 
supply of water. 

The area of land in the Kitakami area on which it is intended, under 
the plan, to carry out irrigation and drainage work amounts to 86,000 ha., while 
the agricultural land it is hoped to create amounts to 13,000 ha. The increase 
in production which it is hoped to effect thereby is, in terms of rice, about 75,- 
000 tons. Further, it is expected that 48,000 ha. of dairy-farming land will be 
created by the improvement of grass-lands. The area of agricultural land which 
will be produced by irrigation and drainage would perhaps seem on first consid- 
eration to be small, but it is in fact by no means negligible in a land like 
Japan, which suffers from such an absolute scarcity of agricultural land that 
each farm can have on an average a mere pocket handkerchief-sized piece of 
land less than a hectare in extent 

If and when all these works are successfully completed the area in ques- 
tion will become such a prosperous agricultural district as to be unrecognisable. 
The one pity is that development has been very tardy due to the insufficiency 
of national and local budgets, and there are danger-signs that the local in- 
habitants, whose expectations were greatly aroused at first by the plan, are 
now beginning to lose hope due to the delay in putting it into effect. 

The Tenryii Area. This area straddles the Tenryi and Toyo Rivers, 
which flow from the uplands of central Honshi into the Pacific Ocean, and is 
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blessed with abundant 
water and forest 
resources. The develop- 
ment plan, therefore, 
centres on the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric 
power on the Tenryu 
River, importance also 
having been placed on 
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height has been constructed at a place called Sakuma on the middle 
reaches of the Tenryti River and a power station is being constructed here with 
a maximum output of 350,000 kilowatts. Work will be completed next year. 
On a parallel with this, the Akiba dam is being constructed on the lower reaches 
of the river by way of forming a re-regulation reservoir; here, too, there will be a 
power station generating 76,000 kilowatts, and in addition to this it is planned 
to provide the areas surrounding the lower reaches with irrigation water. One 
further major operation in this area is the utilisation of the waters of the Toyo 
River. In the first period of development it is planned to construct reservoirs 
which will irrigate an area of 17,000 hectares. At present only 10% of the work 
has been completed. 

Agricultural land is scarce on the upper reaches of the Tenrya River but 
damage by flood is frequent. A multipurpose dam aimed chiefly at flood-control 
is under construction on the Mibu River, a tributary, 35% of the work having 
been completed up to the present. Following on this, it is proposed to construct 
another dam on the lower reaches for the purpose of generating electricity and 
providing water for agricultural use. On the tributaries where erosion is very 
pronounced erosion-control operations are being carried out. 

In addition, along the upper reaches of the Tenryii River, there are many 
good undeveloped forests, and more than ten forest roads are under construction 
at the moment. As in the case of the drainage and irrigation works in the plains 
surrounding the lower reaches, construction on other works undertaken by 
public enterprise is tardy compared with the rapid rate of progress in developing 
hydroelectric resources. 

The Northern Kyiishtii Area. This area is the Ruhr of Japan. Its develop- 
ment has centred on the iron industry, depending for this on a combination of 
its abundant coal resources and iron ore from the Chinese mainland. The towns 
of Shimonoseki, Moji, Kokura, Tobata, Wakamatsu and Yawata form an almost 
unbroken chain; their industries have been expanding in an unplanned fashion, 
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so that by now factors have begun to appear tending to check this development 
because of difficulties over supplying water for these industries and over transpor- 
tation facilities, electric power, etc. However, steel and coal produced by the 
mining industry in this area accounts for one-third of the national output, 
while it occupies a position which cannot be dismissed lightly as far as cement, 
plate-glass, chemical fertilisers and other such products also are concerned. The 
prosperity or otherwise of the iron industry in this area has a great effect on the 
country’s economy. If, then, it were possible by means of a comprehensive 
development plan to bring into line with present needs the facilities necessary 
for the location of such industries, then such development could indeed be 
said to have enormous value. The plan for this area presents, accordingly, 
characteristics different from those in the case of undeveloped areas of the two 
types already mentioned, and the provision of water for industrial purposes, 
of electric power and of transportation facilities takes pride of place. 

A plan for dealing with the water supply question is being put into 
effect in Yawata and three other cities, this representing the initial stage of 
operations due to be completed in 1957, but since the development of industry 
is making a shortage in future seem likely despite this, a further survey is being 
conducted on the upper reaches of the river. As far as electric power is concerned, 
the cluster of coal-consuming power stations (for which this area is at the moment 
unique) have alone a capacity of 570,000 kilowatts, but this by itself will not be 
sufficient to meet the demand in the long run. A coal-consuming power station 
with an output of approximately 130,000 kilowatts and designed to use low- 
grade coal is under construction at Karita, hitherto an isolated fishing village. 
Work on this is nearing completion and future plans call for a further increase 
in output of 200 to 300 thousand kilowatts, The main things called for in 
plans concerning transport facilities are the provision of new facilities at Dékai 
harbour and the construction of a harbour at Karita, but only 10% of the 
work on these has been completed. A railway tunnel beneath the Shimonoseki 
Straits, connecting the main island and Kyiishii, was opened as early as 1941, 
and at the moment a road tunnel is under construction. Upon its completion 
in two years’ time transport between the main island and Kyashi will make a 
great stride forward. There are many other tasks arising as a consequence 
of its construction—the building of harbour roads, bridges, railways, etc.—but 
though various plans are in existence, only a few have reached the stage of 
being put into effect. 

The important thing in this area is, more than anything else, coal, but 
the easily accessible seams have been exhausted, and mines are becoming pro- 
gressively deeper. There is now no alternative but to further the development 
of deep-shaft mining as a means of raising productivity. The chief mines, further 
worried by the low price of coal, are already steadily advancing in that direction. 
The restoration of mines damaged by the enforcement of indiscriminate mining 
during the war (caved-in areas) is a great problem in the area, but plans in this 
case likewise have already been half implemented. 
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Only three years have passed since the enactment of the Multipurpose 
Land Development Law and the commencement of putting the plan into effect. 
It is thus still somewhat early to pass judgement on the success or failure of 
the plan. However, among the local inhabitants of the special areas, who had 
great expectations of it at the time of its inauguration and have been watching 
its progress with hopeful eyes, expressions of disappointment are, as already 
mentioned, gradually coming to be heard concerning the inadequacy of invest- 
ment of public funds and the slow progress being made in the work. Despite 
the indispensable nature of overall development to present-day Japan, things 
are not going ahead as they ought, and this state of affairs is doubtless due to 
many other causes apart from inadequacy of investment. Let us now examine 
a few of these causes. 

In the first place, the data available for use in making surveys are still 
beyond doubt inadequate. Hydrological and land surveys are lagging behind. 
Data concerning past rainfall and discharge in the mountain areas and the 
maximum amount of flooding on the lower reaches of rivers are still insufficient. 
In the case of land, for example, there is a total area of two million ha. whose 
exact present use is not known included in the miscellaneous category (which 
exists apart from paddy field, dry field, wooded, and built-up areas). It is re- 
ported also that the actual area of land is roughly 10% greater than the area 
noted in the records. In the case of privately-owned forest land the discrepancy 
is said to be even more marked. This being the case, one cannot very well 
expect accuracy in planning concerning increased food production, afforestation, 
etc. Secondly, there is the fact already mentioned en passant that there is little 
power of investment in Japan. Without bothering the reader with tiresome 
calculations, it will suffice to note that it is reckoned that at the present rate it 
will require at least 15 years to carry into effect the development plans for the 
special areas, and that this calculation in itself is probably too optimistic. 
Financial responsibility is borne not only by the state but also by prefectures, 
cities, towns and villages in proportion to their size, and these local self-governing 
bodies are likewise groaning under the burden. Whatever happens, further 
special consideration will have to be given to the question of sources for the 
capital needed in order to carry out the plan, and it is clear that this is a 
question that can be solved by no ordinary means. The conditions on which 
local self-governing bodies raise loans are conspicuously unprofitable compared 
with America and England, both as regards rates of interest and periods of loan, 
and it would be no easy matter to improve them. Thirdly, there is the section- 
alism shown by the various government ministries. Each ministry, when it 
makes allotments for a particular plan, attaches importance to it insofar as it 
has connection with affairs under its own jurisdiction, but unfortunately tends 
to make insufficient allotments for development plans for special areas if they 
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are locally inspired. There is as yet no machinery for countering this tendency. 


It is at last coming to be recognised that in order to deal with these 
obstructing factors it will be necessary to fabricate some new system of effecting 
overall development in order to realise more directly the ideals underlying it. 
This does not mean that one must give up hope. Recent technical advances in 
particular will, it seems Jikely, do away with the general inertia fostered by our 
present society, and force us forward once again. 

Both engineering technique on the one hand and agricultural technique 
on the other are at the moment making strides forward. For instance, the 
power demonstrated by the “Jumbo” excavator used in excavating tunnels 
during the construction of the Sakuma dam has removed to a certain extent 
the old conception of mountain areas as something immovable and intractable. 
This “Jumbo” is an American-made machine. Again, in the forest area of 
Hokkaid6, several new experimental bulldozers are being used at present in 
uprooting virgin forest. These are all machines made experimentally by Japa- 
nese manufacturers in competition with each other. I myself have seen five 
medium- and small-sized bulldozers cutting their way through a dense forest 
of mighty trees just as easily as a pair of clippers cuts through a child’s hair, 
and it requires only one day’s labour to transform a hectare of dense forest 
into agricultural land. One can imagine how many years it must have taken 
the farmers who settled in the neighbouring country, which is similar in nature, 
to convert this virgin forest into agricultural land. I was told that these 
farmers, watching the bulldozers push down great trees of every description 
before their very eyes, were extraordinarily moved when they compared it in 
their minds with the years of indescribable toil which they themselves had 
endured in the past. In Japan, which is subject to heavy rainfall, there still 
exist great stretches of wilderness—thickets of bamboos and other trees—which 
have been left untouched to this day. All that is required for this to be turned 
into pasture land is the provision of a reasonable plan and the necessary capital. 
Labour is superfluous. 

The course—the comprehensive development of her territories—which 
Japan must take in order to survive must now without doubt be mapped out 
more definitively and in greater detail, on the basis of the rough design which 
has already unfolded itself, but success or failure in the future depends more 
than this—more than anything else in fact — on the devising of some means of 
concentrating national savings to this end. 
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Weather and the Japanese 


Wadachi Kiyoo 


CLIMATE AND JAPANESE LIFE 


HE greetings Japanese exchange in the street invariably concern the 

- weather: “Isn’t it a fine day,” or, “Isn’t it warm today.” This fact 

suggests how intimate the relationship is between Japanese life and the 
weather. 

Or we may look at the kimono the Japanese woman wears. It is decorated 
with the flowers, birds, insects, fish of the four seasons, with a spring mist, 
autumn maple leaves, or a snow-covered landscape. Each kimono harmonizes 
with the season in which it is to be worn. Household utensils too, when they 
are designed for seasonal use, are decorated with pictures suggesting the ap- 
propriate season. 

The appearance of the Japanese house changes completely from summer 
to winter. In the winter the room is enclosed in paper-panelled sliding doors 
(karakami and shdji), while in the summer these give way to reed doors and 
blinds. A cool-looking lantern is set out on the veranda and bells are hung 
from the eaves to tinkle in the wind. Sometimes a woven cane mat is spread 
over the tatami mats on the floor. In winter, on the other hand, the hibachi 
(charcoal brazier) and the kotatsu (a charcoal brazier under a wooden frame 
and a quilt) are brought out, and folding screens are set up to ward off drafts. 

One of the more cultivated pastimes of the Japanese is the chanoyu, tea 
ceremony. The tea utensils and the method of making the tea change with 
the seasons. It is a principle of haiku that within the seventeen syllables of 
this tiny poetic form there must always be a word referring to the season. 

Japanese cooking and Japanese sweets vary similarly with the seasons. 

This consciousness of the seasons is to an extent losing its hold with the 
modernization of Japan but it still has a powerful influence on the lives of 
most Japanese. Is there another country in the world, one wonders, where 
the connection between the weather and the way of living is so intimate? And 
why has Japan thus become “the country of the weather?” 

The following seem to me to be the reasons: 1) the climate of Japan 
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is a complex one and the seasons are clearly marked; and 2) the Japanese are 
a nation of nature-lovers. 


GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND THE CLIMATE 


Japan lies on the boundary between the world’s largest continent and 
the world’s largest ocean, and on the eastern rim of the continent. It consists 
of a narrow line of islands running from the northeast to the southwest. The 
islands are mountainous, and a considerable number of the mountains are high 
in proportion to the size of the islands. For the most part the mountains form 
central ridges running along the main axis of the islands, and dividing the 
country into a “front” (Omote Nippon, the side facing the Pacific) and a 
“back” (Ura Nippon, the side facing the Japan Sea). 

It is a commonplace in meteorology that in the temperate zone the 
western rim of a continent has a mild climate and the eastern rim a harsh 
one. While Japan lies on the eastern rim of Asia, however, it is separated 
by water from that continent, and the climate is considerably tempered by the 
surrounding seas. 

The major part of Japan lies between latitudes 32 and 38 north, but 
the most populous area, containing Tokyo and Osaka and the other great 
cities, lies near the thirty-fifth parallel. Followed west, this parallel runs along 
the north coast of Africa, while to the east it strikes the California coast midway 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles (see Figure 1). Japan is thus relatively 
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far south, and the sun’s rays are as strong as this southerly position would 
indicate. The temperature is generally high, and the summers are warm. It 
is a peculiarity of 
the Japanese cli- 
mate, however, that 
the winters are 
relatively cold, a 
fact to be account- 
ed for by the 
influence of the 
continent. Almost 
everything about 
the Japanese cli- 
mate can be ex- 
plained in one 
sentence: Japan 
is a mountainous 
chain of islands 
lying in the mon- 
soon zone of tem- 
perate East Asia. 
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Black or Japan 
Current (Kuro- 
shio) and the cold ee ote es Giextio J 4 
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yashio) both run 
near Japan, from 
the south and the north respectively. Each of these ocean currents has a very 
considerable influence on the Japanese climate, and each has its own peculiar 
marine life, important to the livelihood of the Japanese. 


Fig. 2. A chart Showing Monthly variations in temperature. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE CLIMATE 


Japan has an excellent climate. I do not say this from a sense of local 
pride. Rather I speak from the experience of wide travel in many foreign 
countries. I must admit, however, that its susceptibility to such disasters as 
typhoons is a flaw in an otherwise admirable climate. 

A good climate is extremely difficult to define. I do not think that a 
climate with balmy temperatures and fine weather the year round can neces- 
sarily be called good. The Japanese climate is on the contrary complex and 
subject to violent changes. I hope to discuss these in some detail. 
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Heat and Cold: 


Heat and cold as felt by the human body do not always vary directly 
with the level of the mercury in the thermometer. Since it is the most obvious 
indicator of heat and cold, however, I shall speak first of atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

Annual temperature variations in Tokyo are indicated in Figure 2, along 
with temperature variations in London, New York, and Peking. The Tokyo 
temperature, the chart reveals, follows a line very similar to that of the New 
York temperature, each city being situated on the eastern rim of a continent. 
We see the difference this makes when we compare with such cities as London 
and San Francisco, on the western rims of continents. That the Tokyo tem- 
perature curve runs generally higher than that of New York is to be explained 
by its more southerly latitude, and that the temperature range is somewhat 
smaller by Tokyo’s position on an island. Japan has to an extent a maritime 
climate. 

The chart shows further that, even though it lies in the same Asia 
monsoon belt, an inland city like Peking suffers extreme temperature variations. 

Tokyo, we may conclude, with the major section of Japan that is re- 
presented by it, has a fairly wide annual temperature range, and the change 
of seasons is clearly marked. We may form a better picture of the Japanese 
climate by considering next the seasonal fall of rain and snow. 


Rain and Snow : 


Japan is a country of rain and snow—of heavy precipitation. Tokyo 
has an annual precipitation of fifteen hundred millimeters, while a wide band 
stretching from central through southern Japan has an annual precipitation 
ranging over two thousand millimeters. Smaller areas in which the figure passes 
three thousand are not uncommon. It may be said that five hundred to a 
thousand millimeters is an ideal annual rainfall insofar as human life is directly 
concerned. In a warm climate, however, this is not enough to maintain a 
thriving plant life, and, with various industrial factors considered in addition 
to the demands of agriculture and forestry, we may conclude that an ideal 
precipitation ranges from a thousand to two thousand millimeters. Particularly 
in a country like Japan, where rice is the principal crop, a warm summer with a 
precipitation of a thousand millimeters or more is quite essential. 

We may also consider the seasonal distribution of moisture. Here 
we find great regional variations, but we may in general define two broad 
types, the Pacific and the Japan Sea. In Figure 3 we see the annual precipita- 
tion for Tokyo, representative of the Pacific coast, and for Kanazawa, represent- 
ative of the Japan Sea coast. It is clear that in Tokyo the precipitation is 
heaviest during the warm months, while in Kanazawa winter precipitation, 
particularly snow, is heavy. 

The reason for this contrast is that in the summer the prevailing south- 
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west winds—warm, humid winds from the seas to the south—bring rains to the 
Pacific coast, while the prevailing northwest winds bring snow to the Japan 
Sea coast in the winter. This is quite what would be expected for a moun- 
tainous island country lying in a monsoon zone. It should be noted in particular 
that on the Pacific 
coast there are two 
peaks, June and 
September, when 
precipitation rises 
| far over the yearly 
average. The first 
of these, in the 
early summer, is 
that peculiarly 
Japanese rainy 
season, the Bai-u 
or “Plum Rain,” 
so called from the 
fact that it comes 
at just the season 
when plums are 
ripening. Gloomy, 
cloudy days  suc- 
ceed one another 
for about a month 
during the Bai-u. This unique rainy season comes each year when, as summer 
approaches, a warm air mass moves slowly up from the south. The warm 
front, which invites cloudy weather, lies stationary over Japan for a time. The 
Bai-u ordinarily reaches the Bonins and Okinawa in May, and Japan proper 
early in June. When the air mass advances on to the north, true summer 
weather begins. 

Although it is not so clearly marked as the Bai-u, a second succession of 
rainy days, “the long autumn rains,” sometimes comes in September, when the 
warm air mass retreats to the south and a cold front from the north lies over 
Japan. 

We see from the chart, however, that September-October rainfall is in 
fact heavier than that for June. This is due not to the “long autumn rains,” 
but to the typhoons that from time to time assail Japan from the seas to the 
south, bringing with them violent rains. 

Since Japan is a rainy country, and rains frequently come in downpours, 
floods are common. There are two types of Japanese floods, the plains flood 
and the mountain flood. The plains flood results when the levee of a large 
tiver breaks, leaving lowlands flooded for a relatively long period of time. The 
mountain flood is the result of a cloudburst that causes landslides in a mountain 
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valley. The muddy water (the proportion of mud to water is about one to 
one) pours down the steep valley and out onto the plain, where it spills over 
river banks to leave the surrounding country buried under a layer of silt. 

These floods come both with the Bai-u and with typhoons—indeed most 
Japanese floods are the result of one or the other. There is yet another kind 
of flood, however, along rivers that empty into the Japan Sea. It results from 
the melting of heavy snows in spring in the upper reaches of a river, though 
it does not approach in violence the flood brought by the summer downpour. 

In Kanazawa, which we have taken as representative of the Japan Sea 
coast, winter precipitation is far heavier than summer. Since warm air carries 
more moisture than does cold air, one would expect summer precipitation to 
be heavier, and special factors must therefore account for this remarkable 
winter precipitation (in this case, chiefly snow). The snowfall on the Japan 
Sea coast is indeed heavy. In a severe winter, the snow sometimes piles up 
four meters and more deep. There can be few places in the world where this 
extraordinary phenomenon is matched. It is to be accounted for by the fact 
that cold, dry winds from the continent pick up moisture over the Japan Sea 
in the winter, and drop it as snow when they come against the Japanese 
mountains. 

A heavy rainfall of course provides the raw material for hydroelectric 
power. We shall speak later of the devastatior wrought by typhoons, but we 
may add that the rain from typhoons has also this useful side. 


CLIMATIC DISASTERS 


Japan is sometimes called “the land of natural disasters.” The country 
is frequently devastated by earthquakes and the tidal waves they bring, and 
by volcanic eruptions. Even worse, however, are climatic disasters. We shall 
speak in some detail of these. 


Typhoons : 


The typhoon must be recognized as first among the climatic disasters 
to which Japan is prey. A violent tropical cyclone, the typhoon is of the same 
general nature as the hurricane of North America, though apparently some- 
what more violent. A typhoon originates in the South Seas and gains force 
as it moves toward Japan. Though the tracks are extremely varied, we have 
plotted on Figure 4 those followed by major typhoons in 1950. 

Typhoons develop in the tropical Pacific almost the year round, but 
they attack Japan only between June and November, and most frequently in 
September. Japanese have traditionally feared the “two-hundred-tenth day,” 
on which a violent typhoon is believed likely to occur. Counting from the 
day of Risshun’ the two-hundred-tenth day falls on September | or September 2. 

It is a fact that typhoons are common at this time of the year. Statistics 


1. Risshun is the first day of Spring in the lunar calendar, and falls on orjabout February 4th 
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show that typhoon danger is actually greater in middle and late September 
than in early September; but the “two-hundred-tenth day” is feared because 
it is then that rice is flowering, and heavy winds and rains can bring severe 
crop damage. 

The high winds that come with a typhoon are of course most serious 
as a hazard to shipping. It is only too well known, for instance, that in Sep- 
tember of last year a ferry between Hokkaidé and Honshii sank in a typhoon 
with a loss of some fifteen hundred lives. Winds can also bring heavy pro- 
perty damage on land. The typhoon threat goes much further, however. The 
passage of a typhoon is accompanied by heavy rains, and flood damage is in 
fact more serious than wind damage. When, in September, 1947, “Typhoon 
Catherine” attacked the Kanté coast of eastern Japan, the Tone, one of the 
largest rivers in the country, broke through the levees along its middle course 
to flood a wide section of the Kant6 Plain, including a part of Tokyo Prefecture. 

A typhoon can also cause damage through “meteorological high tide,” 
which results when low atmospheric pressure and continued winds from the 
sea bring high tides washing over the coasts. It is not remarkable for a 
meteorological tide to rise as much as three meters over the prevailing level 
of the sea, and when this happens at full tide the damage is of course still 
more severe—how severe it can be we may imagine from the fact that many 
of the great cities of Japan (Tokyo and Osaka, for instance) lie at the heads 
of shallow bays. The typhoon that attacked the Osaka area in September, 


1934, famous for having produced the lowest atmospheric pressure on record, 
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Japanese Weather Bureau is how to make its typhoon-warning system accurate 
and effective. 





Damage from Cold : 


Japan is, generally speaking, a warm country. It is also am agrarian 
country. The climate being so varied and capricious, crops occasionally suffer 
from assaults of abnormal cold. Though we may use the expression “damage 
from the cold” in a general sense, there are in fact two broad varieties to be 
distinguished, damage from protracted cold and damage from the short cold 
snap. The former comes with the cold summer, the latter with late frost in 
the spring or early frost in the fall. 

Rice is grown in relatively cold northern Japan to the extreme limits 
that permit rice culture. If the overall summer temperature falls considerably 
below the norm, therefore, a serious problem is created by a poor yield all 
through northern Japan. An average of one summer in ten is cold, and a 
cold summer invariably brings a poor rice crop. 

The phenomenon of the cold summer is closely related to that of the 
Bai-u rainy season. The cold summer is in effect the result of a protracted 
Bai-u, which gives way not to midsummer but to autumn weather. It is a result, 
in other words, of a flow of moist, warm air from the south which lacks the 
strength to push its way north over Japan. If the cold summer could be 
predicted, the damage could be kept to a minimum by selection of the hardier 
varieties of rice at planting and by certain steps to be taken during the growing 
season. It is for this reason that long-range seasonal forecasting is important. 

Damage from short-wave snaps occurs chiefly in late spring and early 
fall. Sprouts are injured by late-spring cold, and especially by frost. The 
expression “farewell frost of the eighty-eighth night” is common among Japa- 
nese farmers. Again counting from the first day of spring, the eighty-eighth 
night falls on about May 2, and it is believed that the danger of frost ends 
on that night. As a matter of fact, frosts are possible in central Japan as late 
as the middle of May. The last frost comes on a very clear spring night, and 
the sky that day is said to have a particularly beautiful indigo tinge. 

In northern Japan, early autumn frost is a more frequent source of crop 
damage. Frost sometimes comes as early as the middle of September, seriously 
damaging crops during or just before ripening. 


Fire Damage caused by the Weather : 


The Japanese house is almost invariably built of wood, and Japanese 
cities are frequently swept by great fires. Human carelessness is of course 
the original cause of a fire, but certain climatic conditions are always responsible 
for its developing into a major disaster: there must be a high wind and, for 
some days before the fire, a dry atmosphere. Fire prevention warnings are 
sent out when these conditions are present. Japan is like other countries in 
having a warning system for forest and brush or grass fires, but probably stands 
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alone in sending out warning notices to large cities. 

In general, the fire season runs from winter into spring. In winter and 
spring seasonal winds blow from the continent for days on end. Looking 
at the incidence of fires in some detail, we find them most frequent from 
winter to early spring on the Pacific side of Japan, and in about April and 
May on the Japan Sea side. Winds crossing Japan’s axial mountain chains 
resemble the Alpine Féhn. They are extremely dry, and can cause disastrous 
fires. 


Atmospheric Pollution : 


Japan is a heavily populated country, and, with the industrial develop- 
ment of recent years, the atmosphere is chronically polluted. Particularly in 
winter, the large cities are wrapped in a smoke-haze virtually every day. The 
smoke, when the weather is right, lies suspended in extreme concentration 
not far above the earth. ‘here it sometimes combines with a natural mist 
to produce an extremely thick fog, or smog. This condition is growing worse 
year by year, and Osaka already has something approaching the London fog, 
though of course not yet so extreme. Such fogs bring traffic accidents on both 
land and sea. It is interesting that ashes dispersed on the wind from a volcanic 
eruption are sometimes mistaken for city smoke. One winter some years ago, 
a newspaper carried a picture of what it supposed to be the Tokyo smoke- 
haze. Meteorologically, however, there were certain reasons for doubting this 
diagnosis, and on investigation it was disclosed that the newspaper had in fact 
photographed ashes from Mt. Asama which had drifted with the wind and 
were falling on the city. Mt. Asama, some ninety miles northwest of Tokyo, 
had erupted before dawn that morning. 


CLIMATE AND THE JAPANESE 


The Japanese climate is for the most part clement and suited to human 
life, though frequent exposure to violent storms must be recognized as a defect. 
Dr. E. Huntington has asserted that civilizations rise in areas subject to severe 
winds and rains, while others have argued that the typhoon has been a stimulus 
to the Japanese, fostering endurance and a fighting spirit. 

Scholars of the subject say that the climate of a country profoundly 
affects the national characteristics of a people. The views of Dr. Fujiwara 
Sakihei, former !.:ad of the Central Meteorological Observatory of Japan, on the 
relation between the climate of Japan and the nature of the Japanese are in 
summary as follows: 

1 The Japanese climate has the moderateness of the temperate zone, 
and there are no prolonged natural disasters. This has fostered a strong 
domesticity and love of the home, and a personality centered on the family 
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and the nation. 

2 Variation in the weather is moderate, and the seasons are clearly 
marked. The necessity for providing against the winter has encouraged 
diligence and thrift. 

3 Natural disasters of short duration, such as typhoons and earthquakes, 
have fostered bravery and a spirit of resistance. 

4 The warm, moist summers have led to a taste for the clean and open, 
and to a passionate, intuitive nature. 

5 The cold winters have given rise to a rational, analytic spirit... 
and so forth. 

It must be recognized, however, that these views were expressed twenty 
years ago. Today there are many who would describe the characteristics of 
the Japanese somewhat differently. 

I do not mean here to argue the relationship between climate and 
national characteristics. It is clear, however, that environment does influence 
the way of life and the way of thinking of a people. No exception to the 
rule, the Japanese have undoubtedly acquired certain attitudes toward life and 
certain thought processes from the climate in which they live, and the culture 
that has resulted is thus a product of the climate. There are no doubt many 
features of Japanese culture that would be difficult to understand without a 
knowledge of the climate. 

Japan today is being modernized. A natural environment is giving way 
to a man-made environment, and the home and the place of employment are 
changing. Heating, cooling, and lighting have progressed to a point where 
an artificially tempered climate is being created indoors. The age-long Japa- 
nese habit of looking on life and the weather as inseparable is therefore 
changing, while science is being put to work toward the conquest of natural 
disasters. 

The Japanese will no doubt continue to move into a mechanized civiliza- 
tion. But is it not likely that the traditional Japanese love of nature, the 
heart’s home, will persist? To me the Japanese climate seems friendly enough 
and pleasant enough to deserve this affection. 
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INCE ancient times the tradition of Oriental art has emphasized spiritual 
meaning rather than realistic portrayal. That the ideal expressed in a 
painting is more important than faithful resemblance to the object shown 
was stated clearly in Chinese theories of aesthetics written 1500 years ago, and 
this has been the guiding principle of Oriental painting ever since. Even in 
comparatively realistic landscapes and still lifes the Oriental artist is apt to 
transform the physical appearance of his subject very freely. This is because 
his purpose is not to draw an object, but instead to convey to others the 
intangible feelings within himself. In a sense he merely borrows the object 
as a medium of expression. The Oriental attitude is in many ways similar to 
that of modern Occidental painters who have forsaken realism, and for that 
reason Oriental paintings have in the recent past come under more careful 
scrutiny in Europe and America than heretofore. Ironically, however, in the 
twentieth century, art in the Far Eastern countries has been influenced by 
Western realism and has as a result lost much of its former spirituality. Indeed, 
the influence of the West has been so pronounced that many works by contem- 
porary Oriental artists seem to have no connection at all with the Orient. 

Fortunately, Japan has in Yokoyama Taikan a master artist who has 
devoted himself to the preservation of traditional art. Born eighty-seven years 
ago, Taikan has been active in painting circles for more than sixty years. His 
life is almost a miniature sketch of modern Japanese artistic development. 
At present, he is venerated by both the government and the general populace 
as the dean of Japanese painting, but it is they who have come around to 
his way of thinking rather than the opposite. As a youth, he rebelled against 
government schools, and in an age given over to westernization, he fought to 
maintain the ancient tradition. His life was a series of those bitter struggles 
that must be undergone by a man who lives for a principle. 

In order to understand Taikan’s art, one must know something of his 
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life history. He was born on September 17, 1868, into the family of a warrior 
of the Mito feud. This was the period that saw the collapse of the Tokugawa 
Shdégunate, which had governed the country for nearly three hundred years, 
and the transfer of the Imperial government from Kyoto to Tokyo. It is 
said that Taikan was born in a bamboo grove after his family had fled as 
refugees from a political conflict that was raging in their village. Thus the 
ups and downs that have characterized his life began with his birth. As a 
young boy he went with his family to the new capital city of Tokyo and entered 
a school of English. His father hoped that he would graduate from a govern- 
ment university and enter official life, but in 1889, when the Tokyo College 
of Art was opened, he enrolled in it instead. Since his boyhood, he had so 
loved painting that he was willing to take this step despite his father’s strong 
opposition. However, while he took up the life of an artist without the help 
of his parent, after he had entered school he received in its stead the guidance 
of a great teacher, who aided him in the pursuit of his high ideals. This 
teacher was Okakura Tenshin. 

Tenshin is Known to many Westerners as a writer (The Ideals of the 
East, 1903; The Awakening of Japan, 1904; The Book of Tea, 1906). He was 
a student of Ernest Fenollosa, (1852-1908), the American authority on Japa- 
nese art history, and he assisted Fenollosa in his research. Together, Tenshin 
and Fenollosa propounded plans for the revival of Japanese art to the new 
Meiji government, and it was upon their recommendation that the College of 
Art became a reality. When this school was actually founded, Tenshin became 
its president, and he was lucky enough to have in his first class the talented 
Taikan, who was everything Tenshin desired in a student. Other able artists, 
such as Hishida Shunsé and Shimomura Kanzan, entered the college at the 
same time as Taikan, and, of course, Tenshin busied himself as much with 
their training as with Taikan’s. However, Taikan was the most devoted of 
all to his teacher, and the best suited by nature and temperament to strive for 
Tenshin’s ideals. Fate also decreed, incidentally, that he was to outlive his 
fellow students. The master was indeed fortunate to have such a disciple. Today 
Taikan says that he still wishes he could have attained Tenshin’s ideals, 
but complains that while barely scratching the surface, he has already grown 
old. This is unduly modest, but it shows the strength of the relation between 
this pupil and his teacher. At the same time it underlines the fact that 
Taikan’s art cannot be appreciated without some knowledge of Tenshin’s 
philosophy. 

During Tenshin’s life Japan was engaged in a reaction to the Tokugawa 
government’s policy of national isolation. People were infatuated with any- 
thing and everything Western and at the same time inclined to regard Japa- 
nese culture as a poor thing at best. Tenshin, however, knew that Japan 
possessed the magnificent tradition of Oriental art, and he wished to make 
it known to the world. At the same time, he realized that art was not some- 
thing that could be left in the hands of professional technicians—that it was 
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the expression of the loftiest human sentiments. He therefore wished to give it 
a more highly respected position in Japanese society than it had enjoyed in 
earlier times. Tenshin’s first method of bringing his ideal into being was to 
have his graduate students make copies of the ancient paintings that were 
preserved in shrines and temples. As the young artists retraced the strokes 
of the old masters, they gradually came to know the intrinsic worth of 
traditional art. Taikan spent the first two or three years after his graduation 
copying early works, and many of the varied styles he later developed 
originated in this effort. 

With all his natural gifts and an unusually competent teacher as well, 
Taikan seemed to have an unlimited future before him. For a long time, 
however, things did not go so well. In 1898, opponents of Tenshin managed 
to force him out of his office as president of the College of Art, and Taikan, 
who was by then an assistant professor in the school, gave up his position to 
stay with his teacher. He was, incidentally, only one of more than thirty 
instructors or employees who left the college for Tenshin’s sake—such was the 
devotion that the personnel of the school had for their director. This group, 
bound together as they were by a cause, resolved that though they had left 
the school, they would try somehow to realize their teacher’s ideals. To this 
end they formed a new association known as the Japan Art Institute (Nihon 
Bijutsu-in). They received no help from the government, nor did their style 
agree sufficiently with the principles then fashionable in the world to secure 
them public support. They were consequently in continual need of money. 

During this period Taikan, wishing to present traditional painting to 
the world in new clothing, attempted to separate the component elements 
of the ancient style and reassemble them in novel ways. He broadly disregarded 
line, the most prominent feature of Oriental painting, and was roundly criticized 
by conservatives, who said that his works were a desecration of the Oriental 
spirit. At the same time, the general public found little pleasing in his style. 
Nevertheless for about ten years he continued to resist the world at large. 
During this time many members of the Institute fell away, and finally, in order 
to tighten the organization, those who were left decided to move the studio 
to an out-of-the-way village called Itsuura on the seashore near Taikan’s native 
village. The only four who came, however, were Taikan, Shunso, Kanzan and 
Buzan. Shuns6d died in 1911, and in the following year Tenshin himself 
succumbed to over-exertion. It seemed as though the end of the experiment 
was at hand, but Taikan was inspired by hardship only to work more than 
ever. Continuing in Tenshin’s footsteps, he reorganized the Art Institute and 
took over the leadership himself. He showed such spirit and energy that 
Yasuda Yugihiko, Kobayashi Kokei, Maeda Seison and other ambitious young 
artists gathered around him. It was not long before the activity of this energetic 
group was the talk of the aesthetic world. They gave a new impetus to modern 
Japanese painting. Curiously, Taikan, the leader, had not a single disciple. 
The reason was simply that he insisted on remaining a faithful student, devot- 
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ing his energies to a constant search for the ideals of his teacher. Taikan’s 
character was so strong that he never lost sight of his first goal. 

Taikan’s forceful personality shows in his appearance and conduct. The 
first impression one gets of him is that his hair is very bushy. Unkempt hair 
is of course fashionable among modern artists, but Taikan does not keep his 
that way in order to appear artistic. The explanation is that he cuts it himself. 
In his youth he had a cowlick, and he was always getting angry because he 
could not get his hair cut properly at the barber shop. Finally he quit going. 
Another thing he gave up after his student days was Western-style clothing. 
He wears kimono even when travelling in America and Europe. He feels 
that the Japanese dress is suitable to the Japanese and should cause them no 
embarrassment wherever they go. 

Taikan is exceedingly fond of sake. He learned the pleasures of drink 
from Tenshin, who no doubt taught him in order to make a man of him. 
Now even at his age he calls for his cup bright and early in the morning, 
and he never consumes anything that could be called a proper meal. The 
people around him try to get him to eat more, but he argues that he has 
gotten along well enough so far and sticks to the bottle. He is extremely 
active for an old man, and despite his drinking continues to work more 
scrupulously at his painting than most other artists. Sake is his fountain of 
life. 


As the above indicates, Taikan is a great believer in his own nation. 
He is not, however, narrow-minded or prejudiced. He knows far more about 
the ways of foreign countries than most other Japanese. In 1903 he spent a 
half year in India and in 1904 and 1905 he journeyed to Europe and America. 
In 1910 he toured China, and in 1930 he was sent as an ambassador of art to 
Italy. His travels have given him a very broad view of the world. However, 
he takes a nationalist attitude because from his experiences at home and abroad, 
he has concluded that the Japanese can make no contribution to world culture 
unless they remain truly Japanese in spirit. To some he seems stubborn, 
but that is because he believes strongly in himself and never allows himself to 
be swayed by flattery. He tries not only to preserve the Oriental tradition in 
art but to maintain in his personal life the valiant tradition of Bushidéd that 
was created in the Japan of old. 

Taikan often says that art is a manifestation of character. The state- 
ment itself is perhaps only an echo of Tenshin, but, in fact, Taikan disciplines 
himself strictly. His pictures sometimes appear technically crude, but amid 
others in an exhibition, they stand out with great force and individuality. The 
reason is simply that they reflect a strong will, transcending trivial matters 
of technique. 

Taikan likes best to paint ink monochromes, no doubt because they 
reveal the best qualities of Oriental art, but he excels in colors as well, and 
he has had a tremendous influence on the recent development of color painting 
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in Japan. “Mountain Path” (Pl. 1), which he painted in 1911, shows a much 
freer conception of tone colors than is to be found in earlier Japanese art, 
and it formed the basis for a whole new system of coloring. Its subject is a 
mountain path on an autumn evening. A horse is being led home by his 
driver. The surrounding trees reflect an infinite variety of color. Their 
leaves rustle crisply in the mountain breeze, and the horseman sings a lusty 
song punctuated by the clip-clop of the horse’s hooves. The day’s work is 
ended, and the man’s cheerful voice resounds in the calm, lonely wood. With 
a bold and rhythmical use of mineral pigments the artist has succeeded in 
bringing this whole scene to life. In the painting entitled “Plenty of Room 
for the Knife”! (Pl. IV) and dated 1914, Taikan introduced a fullness of 
color that had been lacking in Japanese painting. He makes one feel the 
weight of the thousand pieces of gold mentioned in the story. “Autumn 
Colors,” a screen painting of 1917, shows a pair of deer and red arrowroot 
leaves against a background of gold. Taikan was striving here to bring out 
the purely decorative effect of bright colors. The expert sense of coloring 
displayed in these three works may make it seem strange that the artist preferred 
the ink monochrome, but it was just this sense that enabled him to see the 
endless tonal possibilities of black. On the face of it, the use of ink alone 
would seem to prohibit the expression of color. However, pigment itself is 
limited in variety, and cannot actually be made to reproduce the myriad 
variations seen in the colors of nature. The painter who works with pigment 
must therefore employ a certain amount of deception to make up for its 
deficiencies. How much simpler and more natural it is to change the infinite 
colors of the spectrum into subtle shades of black and white! Taikan’s preference 
for ink thus paradoxically arises out of his desire to be faithful to nature. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that ink has the advantage over paint in that 
it neither scrapes off nor changes in shade with the passage of time. Taikan 
wished to give permanent life to his art, and he therefore chose ink as his 
medium. He not only mastered the tradition of the monochrome but opened 
new vistas for its future development. 

In 1910 Taikan traveled in China, and in the following year he produced 
two scroll paintings based on the impressions he had received there. They 
were fine samples of his early efforts with the ink monochrome. One of the 
scrolls, entitled “Yen-shan,” reproduced the mountainous scenery of northern 
China, while the other dealt with the lakes and rivers of southern China. 
These paintings show a use of perspective and shadow not found in traditional 
monochromes, but they reveal the same marvelous brushwork that is seen in 
the latter. They could not have been painted without the technical mastery 
that Taikan gained in his youth from copying the works of artists like Mu Ch’i 
and Sesshi. The synthesis of Occidental and Oriental techniques in this paint- 

1. Yéajin yochi ari,—the Japanese version of a Chinese expression meaning roughly “it is easy if you 


know how.” It derives from the story of an ancient butcher who was so expert at cutting joints. 
that there was always “more than enough room for the knife.” 
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ing has been for many modern painters a final goal, but for Taikan it was 
only a beginning. Not content merely with combining Western and Eastern 
elements, he was determined to discover a new and original style. This he 
did in 1923, when he produced “The Wheel of Life” (Seisei Ruten) (Pl. III), 
a scroll more than 130 feet long, in which by using the analogy of flowing 
water he sought to portray the unceasing movement of the cosmos. The scroll 
begins with a scene in the mountains remote from all signs of human life. A 
tiny rivulet condenses from the mist and, joining with other streams, becomes 
a great river. Emerging from the mountains, it flows through populated regions 
to the ocean, from which it rises again as mist and returns inland. This eternal 
process is the center of attention in the scroll, but the activities of people and 
animals are interwoven, so that one gets the impression of a magnificent 
universal rhythm. Had this painting been in color, one would be distracted 
by superficial beauty and would miss its profound inner meaning. It was no 
doubt Taikan’s awareness of this that led him to confine himself to black and 
white even in a period when he was busily experimenting with vivid color. 
Ink being his only color here, he relied on simplification and symbolism for 
his effect. The success of the painting is due to his having made full use of 
a medium that is ideal for expressing spiritual values. 

In 1927 Taikan used the same technique in painting “Eight Views of 
Hsiao-Hsiang.” He had produced a work on this subject in 1912, using color 
and attempting to show the intricacies of light and space. In contrast the 
new version is entirely in ink, except for the addition here and there of a 
bit of gold. As a result, it is far more striking than the earlier painting. 
Certainly, it is ample proof that Taikan completely understood the function 
of the monochrome. 

In this period of his life Taikan put realism aside and attempted at 
the same time to suppress all appearance of technical virtuosity. Also, he 
began to add body to his works by applying coat after coat of ink. Scenes 
drawn in his new style give one an impression of immovable strength—a strength 
like that of a boulder withstanding the onslaught of mighty ocean waves. “The 
Sacred Peak of Ch’ao-yang” (1927) and “Fountain” (1928), are representative. 
The jet black of the ink in these works is their most impressive feature, but 
they are also full of complicated tonal nuances. 

As usual, however, Taikan was not yet satisfied, and he soon began 
searching for a new mode of expression. In many ways his whole life has been 
a series of transitions. Even when he is drinking his beloved sake, he is 
frequently considering what his next picture is to be like. This is because he 
feels himself responsible for the future of Japanese painting. 

In the monochromes that he began to paint next, a soft liquid touch 
replaced the strong heavy blacks of his previous period. These new works 
show that behind the stern spirit of the ancient warrior there lay the romantic 
nature of a poet. From the beginning China had always been a step ahead in 
the painting of monochromes, and Japan had to some extent simply follow 
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suit. Taikan now sought by using soft, lyrical shading to develop those 
characteristics of Japanese painting that had not come from China. In “The 
Voices of the Insects,” which unfortunately burned during the war, he painted 
his wife as a typical Japanese woman listening to the song of the insects in 
the evening. In complete contrast to his earlier works, this one was gentle 
and full of sentiment. A thoroughly superior painting, it won for Taikan an 
Asahi Cultural Award. The same style is seen in “Night” (1936), “Misty Rain” 
(1937), and “Sound of the Valley” (1937). As the titles of these works indicate, 
they deal with quiet lonely scenes, with worlds known only to poets. They show 
greater depth than Taikan’s earlier monochromes, achieved by a technique of 
shading so masterful that other painters have not even been able to imitate it. 

In 1941, at 73, Taikan startled everyone with a display of vitality that 
would have done credit to a man half his age. This was the year in which 
the 2600tHh anniversary of the founding of Japan was celebrated, and as a tribute 
to his fatherland, the old artist produced a monumental scroll called “The 
Glistening Isles” (Pl. Il), which was made up of beautiful Japanese scenes. 
This scroll is so full of material that if it were cut up it would make easily 
fifty or sixty single paintings. It presents a vast aerial panorama of Japanese 
settings, composed with the nation’s history in mind. The artist evidently 
put his full strength into the work. When it was done, instead of selling it, 
he presented it to the Emperor whom he revered. 

A short while later the country that he had so lovingly painted was 
reduced by misguided politics to a state of ruin and confusion. He himself 
lost his house during an air raid. However, his artistic passion was not 
dampened. Indeed the flame seemed strangely to burn more strongly than 
ever. In 1947 he produced a long scroll named “Landscapes in the Four 
Seasons,” which was the second of his paintings under this title. The work is 
similar in subject to “The Glistening Isles,” but unlike the earlier work, it 
contains no eulogy on Japanese history. In an ancient Chinese poem it is 
said that even though the nation be defeated, the mountains and rivers remain. 
Taikan’s new scroll was no doubt inspired by this sentiment, and he revealed 
in it the saddened spirit of a great patriot. Rather than depict his subject 
entirely in ink, this time he included a certain amount of color, perhaps to 
ward off sorrowful feelings. During the war many artists had painted warlike 
motifs, but after the defeat Taikan was the only artist who continued to try 
to express the feelings of his people. In 1949 he painted a work entitled 
“Jewel Wrapped in Rags,” which showed a Chinese priest dressed in tattered 
clothing. At that time Japan was suffering from both material poverty and 
moral degeneration, and Taikan was pleading with his countrymen to maintain 
their strength of character even in the face of destitution. Significantly, the 
paintings he produced in this period had an air of frugality. They were 
strongly symbolic, and many of them seemed to sound a warning to the times. 

Taikan has always tended toward symbolism, and it is for this reason 
that he has drawn so many pictures of Mt. Fuji. No other Japanese artist 
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has painted the mountain so often. Not even Hokusai, whose many 
treatments of it are so famous, can compare in this respect. But then Hokusai, 
while deeply interested in the changing appearances of the peak, regarded 
it essentially as only scenery. Taikan looks upon it as a symbol of his nation, 
and his artistic approach to it is accordingly very different. His whole concept 
of Japan is symbolized in his representations of it. 

“The Pacific Ocean on a Certain Day,” which Taikan painted in 1952, 
is a perfect expression of his attitude toward Fuji. The scene is that of a 
raging whirlwind at sea with the beautiful snow-capped mountain in the 
background. Painted before the Bikini hydrogen bomb test, the work was in 
a way a portent of the future. Aside from that, however, it has a symbolic 
meaning. The ocean with its violent storm represents the perilous world of 
today, while the serene mountain peak is the spiritual height that must be- 
come the goal not only of Japan but of all mankind. It is interesting that 
in the shadow of the storm there is a dragon. I have never asked him what 
this dragon symbolizes, but it appears to represent the artist himself, or perhaps 
any other man who is grieved over conditions in the world today. For some time 
Taikan kept this work himself, but eventually he gave it to the Tokyo National 
Museum. Obviously he had decided that it ought not be reserved for the 
appreciation of individuals, but shown publicly as an appeal to everyone. 

There is probably no other person who has played such an important 
part in the development of modern Japanese art as Taikan. No other painter 
has used such a variety of styles, or produced so many significant works, or 
approached him in spiritual character. He is indeed the pride of the Japanese 
aesthetic world. And he is by no means a man of the past. On the contrary, 
with his customary strength and vitality, he is still attempting to cross new 
boundaries. Many people nowadays consider him almost supernatural, and his 
accomplishments in many ways justify the notion. However, those who know 
him realize that he is neither a supernatural being nor an inscrutable genius, 
but merely a very sincere artist. His great success is no more than the normal 
result of ceaseless effort and of a heartfelt desire ever to improve. The only 
thing that makes him seem supernatural is that sincerity of the type he 
possesses is all too rare in the world today. On the other hand, such being 
the condition of the world, in his very sincerity he is indeed a genius. 

Taikan is now eighty-seven, and it is sad to see that there is no one to 
carry on his work. He is so formidably great that young people have hesitated 
to approach him. However, although he has no immediate successor, some 
day, somewhere, someone will come forward to continue in his footsteps. In 
the shrinking world of today that follower might well be a foreigner instead 
of a Japanese. 

In conclusion, it must be said that of all contemporary artists, Taikan 
is the one who deserves most credit for teaching the ancient tradition to modem 
Japanese artists and for presenting the art of the Orient to the West. 
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Shiga and Akutagawa 


Usui Yoshimi 


HIGA Naoya was born in 1883 into an upper-class family. His grandfather 
S held the position of retainer to one of the feudal clans and the boy was 
brought up in their Tokyo mansion. After graduating from the Peers’ 
School in 1906, he entered the English Literature Department of Tokyo Im- 
perial University, but soon broke off his studies to devote himself entirely to 
creative literature. It has been suggested that what originally inspired Shiga 
Naoya with this vocation was the young man’s strong spirit of resistance to 
the narrow and rigid educational methods of General Nogi,1 who had been 
the director of the Peers’ School during his years there. 

In 1908 Shiga’s first short story, “One Morning”, appeared in a privately- 
circulated literary magazine. In the same year he wrote “To Abashiri” and 
two other stories. His closest companions at this time were Mushak6ji Sane- 
atsu, Nagayo Yoshio, Arishima Takeo and Satomi Ton, who had been his class- 
mates at the Peers’ School and who, incidentally, were all in later years to 
become famous novelists. In 1910, they and certain other young authors began 
publishing their own literary magazine, “The White Birch” (Shirakaba), which 
was in time to give its name to an entire literary movement. The activity of 
these young men in the field of writing was both original and exciting; it exerted 
a very great influence on the literature and society of the time. 

The most important members of the “White Birch” group were generally 
recognized to be Shiga Naoya and Mushak6ji Saneatsu. The thought underly- 
ing their work was “Humanism”. Briefly stated, this meant a concentration 
on the writer’s inner or spiritual life. The Humanists believed that the basic 
purpose of human existence lay in the development and expression of one’s 
inner life. At the same time they insisted that this stress on the individual's 
own spiritual development, far from involving a selfish renunciation of broader 
human interests, tended directly towards the realization of the aims, the ideals 
or, as Mushakdji liked to express it, “the will” of humankind (jinrui no ishi). 
Mushak6ji believed implicitly in this harmony between self-development and 
the development of society. No other writer succeeded in expressing so simply 
and directly the importance for each individual of fostering his own inner life 
and thereby of helping to fulfil “the will of humanity”. 

It may perhaps seem surprising that a literary movement founded on 
thinking so simple that it can hardly be called a system of thought should 


1 Hero of the Russo-Japanese War, who killed himself as an act of loyalty at the death of Emperor 
Meiji. 
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have exerted the tremendous influence that it did on the intellectual circles of 
the time. Its effect can only be properly understood when we view it in the 
context of Japanese Naturalism—a Naturalism characterized by gloom, despair 
and all-pervading doubt—which during this period was the predominant school 
of thought among the writers of Japan. Mushak6oji and Shiga set themselves 
up as the uncompromising opponents of this sort of Naturalism, and it was not 
long before they became the butt of the critics’ scorn. In particular Mushakdji, 
with his somewhat sanguine view that by developing the individual, one was 
thereby automatically helping to develop humanity, was criticized for trying to 
return to the so-called “childish Romanticism” which had prevailed in Japan 
before the advent of Naturalism. Yet Mushak6ji was, above all, an artist; he 
continued to believe sincerely in his ideals of Humanism despite all the accusa- 
tions by the Naturalists that these were no more than naive dreams. 

Shiga Naoya usually mentions three men as having had the greatest 
influence on his life. They are his grandfather; the well-known Christian 
thinker, Uchimura Kanzé; and Mushak6ji Saneatsu, who has been his friend 
since he was a young man until now when they are both in their seventies. 
In so far as their fundamental ideal is concerned, namely harmony between 
the development of the individual and the development of humanity, there is 
no real difference between the two friends. Yet, whereas Mushak6ji has 
continued to believe unconditionally in the existence of this harmony, Shiga 
has avoided any such a priori interpretation of the human condition and has 
instead concentrated on seeking out this harmony and on resolutely opposing 
everything that stands in its way. His approach has at all times been pragmatic 
and inductive. He has equally eschewed the Naturalists’ assumption that 
human existence is hopeless, and Mushak6ji’s opposite view that life is 
instinct with harmony and happiness. Instead Shiga has from the outset been 
determined to believe only what he himself has been able to verify. He has 
accepted nothing on hearsay or on authority, but has insisted on testing each 
truth for himself. Harmony has remained Shiga’s ideal and his passion. In 
his tireless quest for this harmony, he has combined a keen insight enabling 
him to apprehend the very essence of things, with a fastidious discernment and 
a violent hatred for all that is dishonest and unjust in life. Such are the 
qualities that have determined Shiga’s own everyday life and which at the 
same time have formed the basis of his literary creation. 

“My feelings of like and dislike have invariably been the criteria for 
judging whether things are ‘good’ or ‘bad’—and I have rarely been mistaken 
in these judgements.” Thus, as he looks back on his past, speaks the hero of 
“A Dark Night’s Journey”, Shiga’s most representative work, as well as his 
only novel. No words could be found to describe more exactly the author's 
own approach to life. It is this approach, this so-to-speak innate quality of 
deciding what is right and wrong, that has determined the strength and at- 
traction of his writing—and at the same time, it must be added, its weakness. 
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Abstract speculations and theories have had no place in Shiga’s work, which 
can only properly be understood as the expression of an extraordinarily strong 
belief in his own instinctive ability to make concrete and valid judgements. 
Shiga’s clear, terse style, as well as the fact that he has been primarily a short 
story writer, are related with this basic quality of his personality. It may seem 
surprising that for someone who is probably respected more than any other 
living Japanese writer, there should have been so little of what is normally 
known as literary development. In point of depth and width, indeed, hardly 
any change can be detected from Shiga’s first short story, “One Morning”, until 
his most recent work. Such development as there has been is in the direction 
of increasing quietness and simplicity. For example, the buoyant humour of 
“Seibei and His Gourds” and the psychological intricacies of “Han’s Crime” 
(to cite two of his early stories) persist, it is true, in Shiga’s later works. but 
only in a very attenuated form. All these aspects of Shiga Naoya’s writing 
result essentially from his concrete, intuitive, self-confident approach to life. 


KUTAGAWA Ryianosuke was born in Tokyo in 1892 and killed himself 
A in 1927 (at the age of 35) by taking an overdose of sleeping medicine. 
While still a student in the English Literature Department of Tokyo 
Imperial University, he collaborated with his friends (among them Kikuchi 
Kan and Kume Masao, who later also became well-known writers) to produce 
a literary magazine. His short story, “The Nose”, appeared in the first issue 
and its importance was immediately recognized by Akutagawa’s adviser, the 
great novelist Natsume Sdseki. The young man was rapidly acclaimed in 
literary circles for the power and brilliance of his conception and for the 
vivid, individual quality of his style. He was soon the cynosure of the group 
of younger writers now coming to the fore. 

Among the majority of established writers and critics, however, Akuta- 
gawa’s work was attacked for being pedantic and artificial. To understand the 
basis of this attack, it is necessary to recall that Naturalism still retained a 
powerful hold on Japanese literature. One aspect of Japanese Naturalism was 
a stress on the “confessional” type of writing; this tradition was originally 
derived from Europe but had become greatly popularized in the hands of the 
Naturalist authors of Japan. In Akutagawa’s time the prejudice was well- 
established among intellectual circles that for literature to be sincere, it must 
concern itself with a confession of the writer’s own emotions. It may be noted, 
in this connexion, that Japanese Naturalism was, in fact, a hybrid of European 
Naturalism and Romanticism, and that in its autobiographic, “confessional” 
aspect, it derived far more from the latter than from the former. In this 
peculiar literary context, Akutagawa’s early works, in which with a tincture 
of sardonic irony he parodies old tales from the Court Period, describes strange 
fantasies set in the exotic era four centuries ago when the Portuguese first 
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came to Japan, superimposes modern psychology on to characters of the Edo 
Period and of the Meiji Restoration—in fact, does almost everything except 
write about himself, were bound to strike most critics as both anomalous and 
unsatisfactory. In the face of this criticism, Akutagawa insisted that the writer’s 
task was not the spontaneous outpouring of his personal emotions, but the 
deliberate perfection of his style. 

Throughout his literary career Akutagawa pursued this artistic creed. 
From almost any of his writings, it is possible to judge the effort which he 
devoted to the conscious calculation of effects, to the details of construction 
and to the perfection of the language itself. In all these respects, he differed 
from the main stream of modern Japanese literary tradition, whose ideal was 
that writing should be as close as possible to ordinary life. 

One notable aspect of Akutagawa’s writing that sets him apart from the 
Naturalists—and, indeed, from all other modern Japanese writers—is the 
extraordinarily wide range from which he selected his characters, settings and 
literary techniques. He spanned at will both past and present, East and West. 
In a random selection of stories we find: the Court Period of one thousand years 
ago; the Edo Period; the time of the Meiji Restoration; Oishi Kuranosuke, 
chief warrior of the Forty-Seven Ronin; the Edo poet, Takizawa Bakin; the 
great haiku poet, Matsuo Bashd; the famous robber, Nezumikoz6_Jirokichi; 
the God Susano-o-no-Mikoto; Tolstoy; and Turgeniev; Christ; thieves and 
murderers; princesses and generals. In his style also, he had recourse to a 
startling variety of techniques and forms: objective descriptions; monologues; 
conversations; series of questions and answers; letters; the manner of the 
historical chronicle; the Chinese style; the ancient Japanese style; writing made 
to seem as if it were translated from old Portuguese texts, or again from modern 
English; children’s stories; sketches; prose poems. Yet despite this protean 
quality of his writing, Akutagawa’s works all bear unmistakably the hall-mark 
of their author. 

While Akutagawa avoided overt exposition of the facts of his own life 
and anything in the nature of the poignant self-confessions so fashionable 
among his contemporaries, it must not be thought that his work was limited 
to a random display of literary virtuosity tinctured with a cool, objective wit. 
On the contrary, Akutagawa had a consistent outlook on human life which 
runs through his entire work—from his early adaptations of old stories, such 
as “The Nose” and “The Rashé Gate”, until his final autobiographical writings, 
such as “The Cog Wheel”. This outlook is one of profound pessimism com- 
bined with bitter irony. 

Perhaps the most significant development in Akutagawa’s writing is that 
this irony, which at first he directed towards the outside world, was gradually 
turned on himself. This is not to suggest that he finally came to adopt the 
spontaneous, confessional style whose sentimentality he had so abhorred. On 
the contrary, as he approached the state of mind which led him to take his 
own life, he became ever more attentive to the perfection of his literary style, 
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and this is reflected in the increasing vigour of his writing. “Kappa”, Akuta- 
gawa’s longest fictional work, is in fact a sort of caricature of the author himself, 
who has now already decided to commit suicide. Yet even here he does not 
abandon his customary objectivity but wittily describes the circumstances of 
his posthumous fame, the fate of his collected works, the future of his friends 
and even of his own sons; at the same time he gives his usual pellucid criticisms 
of society, art and the various problems of modern civilization. Nothing could 
be further from the emotional outpourings favoured by the Naturalists. This 
insistence on clarity and objectivity can be seen even in Akutagawa’s final 
suicide letter, “Notes to An Old Friend”, which begins with the words, “No 
suicide has ever yet described his exact state of mind. This may be the result 
of pride or again of indifference to his own mental condition. But I want in 
this last letter to you to convey my state of mind as clearly as I can...” 

Throughout his life Akutagawa, richly endowed with talent though he 
was, aspired after a particular type of talent which he happened not to possess. 
He was forever prey to misgivings about the true quality of his own writing. 
Herein lay perhaps the principal cause for his unhappiness. Akutagawa’s 
greatest respect was directed towards Shiga Naoya, who both as a man and 
as a writer differed from him in almost every way. The degree of this difference 
can be gauged from reading “In Kutsukake”, Shiga’s lament over Akutagawa’s 
death. “To the extent that I knew him,” wrote Shiga, “I shov!d say that 
Akutagawa always suffered from doubts about his own art.” These doubts were 
almost certainly related to Akutagawa’s adulation of a man and a writer so 
diametrically different from himself. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to study a passage from “An Idiot's 
Life”, one of Akutagawa’s later quasi-autobiographical works. “When he was 
twenty-nine,” he writes, “life appeared far from serene. It was at this stage 
that he received from Voltaire what may be called his ‘artificial wings’. Spread- 
ing out these wings, he danced high into the sky. And as he rose higher and 
higher from the surface of the earth, all the joys and sorrows of human life 
disappeared beneath him in a sort of haze. Soaring up through the clear sky 
towards the sun, he would occasionally glance down at the unhappy earth and 
bestow upon its poor denizens smiles of gentle irony. Could it be that he had 
forgotten the ancient Greek whose wax wings were burned by the sun’s rays, 
and who fell into the sea and drowned?” 

For Akutagawa also, life at the age of twenty-nine was “far from serene”. 
He too borrowed “artificial wings” and flew up into the sky. Yet he never 
really trusted these wings and, for this reason perhaps, never reached the heights. 
Always he looked with envy to that other man whose life-force seemed so much 
stronger than his own. This was Akutagawa’s tragedy. 

“A vague uneasiness”—such were the enigmatic words by which Akuta- 
gawa tried in “Notes to An Old Friend” to explain his final act. Shortly 
thereafter he killed himself. It was at a moment in history when Japanese 
society was itself approaching a fatal turning-point. From an era of comparative 
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security it entered suddenly into one of uneasiness and confusion. While on 
the one hand, it witnessed increasing unrest on the part of the working-class, 
on the other hand, the undercurrent of fascism, with the militarist clique as 
its dynamic centre, rose to the surface, soon to engulf almost every aspect of 
Japanese life. Akutagawa’s death, apart from its profound personal significance, 
can be viewed as a symbol of a society which, in one sense, also committed suicide. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Ivan Morris 


T is customary in comparing Shiga Naoya and Akutagawa Ryiinosuke to 
emphasize the differences between them. Indeed any juxtaposition of 
these two important writers is bound to reveal more contrasts than 

similarities in their general outlooks on life as well as in their literary work. 
As Mr. Usui Yoshimi points out (p. 447), Shiga’s approach has from the 
outset of his career been positive, secure, self-confident; Akutagawa, on the 
other hand, was increasingly plagued by doubts concerning his own artistic 
abilities, by bitter pessimism over the state of mankind and by what he himself 
described as a “vague uneasiness” that led eventually to his suicide. These 
diametrical differences were inevitably reflected in the two writers’ work. 

At the same time Shiga and Akutagawa have certain significant points 
in common. They both attached predominant importance to the creation and 
development of a literary style, specifically to the use of language. In this 
respect Shiga Naoya must be considered the pioneer. As Mr. Yoshida Kenichi 
has said, “Shiga’s principal contribution to our literature lies in his having 
created a style in which to express forcibly and precisely the working of the 
modern everyday Japanese mind. This demanded talent, and even somethirg 
like genius. Modern Japanese (rather like pre-Elizabethan English) has not 
yet achieved the status of a full-fledged language; only an original writer like 
Shiga could weld the disjointed elements of current speech into a literary vehicle 
adequate for a true and detailed description of the life going on around 
him.. 


In the case of Akutagawa, absorption in style caused his work frequently 
to be criticised as precious or even decadent; the vehicle seemed too fine and 
elaborate for the content which it was designed to convey. In even his sim- 
plest, least “literary” writing, Akutagawa was painstaking in his choice of 
words and in his construction of sentences. However trivial or banal the ideas 
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in some of his less important stories, his brilliant use of language ensures their 
being read and admired. 

When literary style occupies as vital a role as it does in the writing 
of Shiga and Akutagawa, the translator’s difficulties are, of course, enhanced. 
In Shiga’s case, it is, paradoxically, the superficial simplicity of his vocabulary 
and sentence structure that present difficulties in the translation of his works. 
Shiga’s characteristic style is terse, accurate, unadorned. While his writing is 
readily comprehensible for the Japanese-reading foreigner, its literary quality 
is surprisingly difficult to convey in translation. It is probably the experience 
of most translators that a somewhat stilted language is easier to translate than 
simple, modern and relatively colloquial writing. For this reason perhaps, 
Akutagawa’s more intricate, coloured style, and the fact that so many of his 
stories have a classical or exotic setting, make his work rather easier to convey 
in English; nevertheless, a large part of its literary value is perforce lost in 
the process. In the case of both these writers, it is essential to adopt a free 
method of translation if even a fraction of the original quality is to be pre- 
served. Quite often sentences or even paragraphs must be entirely recast, and 
phrases must be added or omitted to ensure smooth reading in English. The 
tendency among even the best Japanese stylists (including both Shiga and Aku- 
tagawa) to repeat the same words or constructions in consecutive sentences 
must also be carefully avoided in English translation, without of course falling 
into the error of “elegant variation”. As Dr. Arthur Waley has said, so much 
is inevitably lost in translating literary work that it is essential to give some- 
thing in return. This “something” is, of course, a re-creation of the literary 
style. Especially in the case of a language so alien as Japanese, this is incom- 
patible with any attempt at literal rendition of the original. 

Another important point shared by Shiga Naoya and Akutagawa Ryi- 
nosuke is that they are both primarily short story writers. Shiga has written 
only one novel (“A Dark Night’s Journey’) and apart from this has concentrated 
almost entirely on short stories; Akutagawa’s only work that can be called a 
novel is “Kappa”, which in fact is a long short story or “novelette”, and the 
main body of his writing consists again of short stories. 

To be sure, the differentiation in Japan between the different genres of 
writing is far less distinct than it has now become in the West. Many Japanese 
novels, especially of the shi-shdsetsu (“I-novel”) type, are in fact what in 
England or America would be called autobiographies; many short stories verge 
on our essays or sketches. The line of demarcation between a short story and 
a novel is similarly vague as to both length and technique. In this connexion, 
the Japanese word for “short story” is significant: tampen-shdsetsu literally 
means “short novel”, but the dictionary also translates it as “story”, “novelette”, 
“sketch” and (rather unpleasantly) “storiette”. Most modern Japanese novelists 
have spent much of their time writing short stories, often with considerable 
success. 

One of the reasons for this is the comparatively large number of maga- 
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zines with short stories that are profitably published in Japan. Another reason 
may well be that the Japanese tend to regard the short story, not as a completely 
separate form of writing having its own literary rules or conventions, but simply 
as a short piece of fiction, or in fact a “short novel”. Consequently the reaction 
of the Westerner on reading a Japanese short story often is to say, “This isn’t 
a short story at all,” and when pressed for a reason, to explain, “Well, it isn’t 
constructed like a proper short story. It doesn’t have any real shape.” From 
the standpoint of a Westerner raised on writers like Chekhov, Maupassant, 
O’Henry and Hemingway, these strictures are often justified. Yet in point of 
subtlety, originality and forcefulness, many modern Japanese short stories are 
at least on a level with representative works of the best Western writers. 

Because of its relative brevity, the short story, like the poem, is 
undoubtedly one type of writing in which style or form plays the greatest part. 
An indifferently-written novel may impose by the ingenuity of its plot, by the 
evocation of some unusual scene or atmosphere or again by the vivid portrayal 
of a character, but a badly-written short story is almost bound to fail, regardless 
of its subject-matter. This may be the underlying reason why the stylists Shiga 
Naoya and Akutagawa Ryiinosuke lent themselves particularly to the writing 
of short stories. With very few exceptions, their short stories are not simply 
short pieces of fiction, but carefully constructed units with a development and 
a climax, one or two main characters and a single central idea. Their skill as 
short story writers can be judged by examining the economy of their selection, 
the rapid development of their characters and the care with which they plan 
their endings. 

The four stories of Shiga Naoya and Akutagawa Ryiinosuke chosen for 
translation here all belong to the early periods of the writers’ careers. They 
have not been selected to illustrate any particular point about their authors, 
except, needless to say, that they were both superb short story writers. As it 
happens, two of the stories (Shiga’s “The Artist” and Akutagawa’s “The Nose”) 
are written in a more or less humorous vein, though in each case the idea 
underlying is serious. The other two stories (Shiga’s “Han’s Crime” and Aku- 
tagawa’s “The Painting of an Autumn Mountain”) are more difficult pieces of 
writing, yet despite the complexity of their themes, the writers have sacrificed 
neither economy and clarity nor excellence of construction. 

The title of Seibei to Hyétan (‘“Seibei and His Gourds”) was, with the 
author’s permission, changed in translation to “The Artist”, partly in order 
to avoid the clumsiness of the word “gourd” in the title and partly to point 
up the theme. It is a short, delicate, simply-written story with an undertone 
of mellow ironic humour typical of Shiga. This emerges with particular effect 
in the concluding paragraphs. Sentimentality, which could so easily make a 
story of this type unreadable, has been rigorously avoided. 

In “Han’s Crime” Shiga uses his deceptively straight forward style to 
examine complex problems of intention and responsibility. Essentially the 
story is a study in the many-sided nature of truth and the reader will, as Shiga 
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no doubt intended, put himself in the position of the judge whose duty it 
was to determine the double question of whether the juggler was honest and 
if so, whether he was innocent. The theme of the relativity of truth (which 
incidentally recurs in Akutagawa’s “In the Grove”) is skilfully adumbrated 
at the beginning of the story in the testimony of the Chinese assistant when 
he is asked by the judge why he believes Han to be guilty; it is repeated in 
various forms until in the end Han says that he can plead neither “guilty” nor 
“not guilty”. Han’s own efforts to enter into “a truer sort of life” are, of course, 
reminiscent of the ideals of Shiga Naoya himself and others of the “White 
Birch” (Shirakaba) literary movement. Perhaps the judge’s most effective 
question is the final one, as to whether Han now wishes that his wife were 
alive, for it is on the answer to this test question that he bases his judgement 
concerning Han’s honesty. Throughout “Han’s Crime” one is struck by the 
contrast between the direct simplicity of the style and the complexity of the 
ideas it conveys. 

“The Nose” was Akutagawa’s first published short story and it im- 
mediately launched him on his successful literary career. It is typical of its 
author in many respects, for instance in the exotic setting (a medieval Buddhist 
monastery), in the fascination with grotesque details verging on the disgusting, 
and at the same time in the beauty of description, as in the final scene in the 
cold morning sun. Typical also are the bitter humour, the profound dis- 
enchantment about human nature and the complete absence of sentimentality. 
One weakness that may strike some Western readers is that the theme of the 
story is explicitly stated (““The human heart harbours contradictory feelings. .”’). 
This type of didactic explicitness recurs in many of Akutagawa’s early stories, 
but disappears in his later writing, which, if anything, may seem to err on the 
side of obscurity. 

“The Painting of an Autumn Mountain” is one of Akutagawa’s most 
beautiful, but at the same time most difficult stories. Unlike the greater part 
of his writing, it has about it something very positive and, with the final para- 
graphs in mind, one might almost say sanguine. The theme is the essential 
subjectivity of beauty—in other words, the idea that a work of art exists primarily 
within the observer’s mind. To present this aesthetic theme, Akutagawa has 
evoked a classical atmosphere par excellence: two aged Chinese sages are 
described discussing paintings many centuries ago by the flame of a copper lamp. 
At the end of the story they laugh and clap their hands with delight as they 
realise the significance of the elusive painting, and this happy image of the 
two serene old men is often mentioned by admirers of Akutagawa. For this 
strange and significant writer, in whose mind human nature and life came to 
bear an increasingly gloomy aspect, aesthetic values alone seemed to retain 
any value or meaning. Hence his preoccupation up to the very end with the 
perfection of his style, and hence the words in his suicide letter, “Nature now 
seems to me more beautiful than ever before... During this final period, the 
beauty of nature is constantly in my eyes.” 
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Short Stories 


The Artist 


Shiga Naoya 


HIS is the story of a young boy called Seibei, and his gourds. Later on 
Seibei gave up gourds, but he soon found something to take their place: 
he started painting pictures. It was not long before Seibei was as absorbed 

in his paintings as he once had been in his gourds. 


* * * * 


Seibei’s parents knew that he often went out to buy himself gourds. 
He got them for a few sen and soon had a sizable collection. When he came 
home, he would first bore a neat hole in the top of the gourd and extract the 
seeds. Next he applied used tea-leaves to get rid of the unpleasant gourd- 
smell. He then fetched the sake which he had saved up from the dregs in 
his father’s cup and carefully polished the surface. 

Seibei was passionately interested in gourds. One day as he was strolling 
along the beach, absorbed in his favourite subject, he was startled by an unusual 
sight: he caught a glimpse of the bald, elongated head of an old man hurrying 
out of one of the huts by the beach. “What a splendid gourd!” thought Seibei. 
The old man disappeared from sight, wagging his bald pink pate. Only then 
did Seibei realize his mistake and he stood there laughing loudly to himself. 
He couldn’t stop laughing all the way home. 

Whenever he passed a grocery, a curio-shop, a confectioner’s or in fact 
any place that sold gourds, he stood for minutes on end, his eyes glued to the 
window appraising the precious fruit. 

Seibei was twelve years old and still at primary school. After class, 
instead of playing with the other children, he usually wandered about the 
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town by himself looking for gourds. Then in the evening he would sit cross- 
legged in the corner of the living-room working on his newly-acquired fruit. 
When he had finished treating it, he poured in a little sake, inserted a cork 
stopper which he had fashioned himself, wrapped it in a towel, put this in 
a tin especially kept for the purpose and finally placed the whole thing on 
the charcoal footwarmer. Then he went to bed. 

As soon as he woke the next morning, he would open the tin and 
examine the gourd. The skin would be thoroughly damp from the overnight 
treatment. Seibei used to gaze adoringly at his treasure before tying a string 
round the middle and hanging it in the sun to dry. Then he set out for school. 

Seibei lived in a harbour town. Although it was officially a city, one 
could walk from one end to the other in a matter of twenty minutes. Seibei 
was always wandering about the streets and had soon come to know every 
place that sold gourds and to recognize almost every gourd on the market. 

He did not care much about the old, gnarled, peculiarly-formed gourds 
usually favoured by collectors. The type that appealed to Seibei was even 
and symmetrical. 

“That youngster of yours only seems to like the ordinary-looking ones,” 
said a friend of his father’s who had come to call. He pointed at the boy who 
was sitting in the corner busily polishing a plain, round gourd. 

“Fancy a lad spending his time playing around like that with gourds!” 
said his father, giving Seibei a disgusted look. 

“See here, Seibei my lad,” said the friend, “there’s no use just collecting 
a whole lot of those things. It’s not the quantity that counts, you know. What 
you want to do is to find one or two really unusual ones.” 

“I prefer this kind,” said Seibei and let the matter drop. 

Seibei’s father and his friend started talking about gourds. 

“Remember that Bakin gourd they had at the agricultural show last 
spring?” said his father. “It was a real beauty, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I remember. That huge, long one...” 

As Seibei listened to their conversation, he was laughing inwardly. The 
Bakin gourd had made quite a stir at the time, but when he had gone to see 
it (having no idea, of course, who the great poet Bakin might be) he had 
found it rather a stupid-looking object and had walked out of the show. 

“I didn’t think so much of it,” interrupted Seibei. “It’s just a clumsy 
great thing.” 

His father opened his eyes wide in surprise and anger. 

“What's that?” he shouted. “When you don’t know what you’re talking 
about, you’d better shut up!” 
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Seibei did not say another word. 

One day when he was walking along an unfamiliar back-street he came 
upon an old woman with a fruit-stall. She was selling dried persimmons and 
oranges; on the shutters of the house behind the stall she had hung a large 
cluster of gourds. 

“Can I have a look?” said Seibei, and immediately ran behind the stall 
and began examining each of the gourds. Suddenly he caught sight of one 
which was about five inches long and at first sight looked quite commonplace. 
Something about it made Seibei’s heart beat faster. 

“How much is this one?” he asked, panting out the words. 

“Well,” said the old woman, “since you're just a lad, I'll let you have 
it for ten sen.” 

“In that case,” said Seibei urgently, “please hold it for me, won't you? 
I'll be right back with the money.” 

He dashed home and in no time at all was back at the stall. He bought 
the gourd and took it home. 

From that time on, he was never separated from his new gourd. He 
even took it along to school and used ta polish it under his desk in class-time. 
It was not long before he was caught at this by one of the teachers, who was 
particularly incensed as it happened to take place in a moral-training class. 

This teacher came from another part of Japan and found it most 
offensive that children in this town should indulge in such effeminate pastimes 
as collecting gourds. He was forever expounding the classical code of the 
samurai and whenever Kumoemon, the famous Naniwabushi performer came 
on tour and recited brave deeds of ancient times, he would attend every single 
performance, though normally he would not deign to set foot in the disreputable 
amusement area. He never minded his students singing Naniwabushi ballads, 
however raucously. Now, when he found Seibei silently polishing his gourd, 
his voice trembled with fury. 

“You're an idiot!” he shouted. “There’s absolutely no future for a boy 
like you.” Then and there he confiscated the gourd on which Seibei had spent 
so many long hours of work. Seibei stared straight ahead and did not cry. 

When he got home, Seibei’s face was pale. Without a word, he put 
his feet on the charcoal warmer and sat looking blankly at the wall. 

After a while the teacher arrived. As Seibei’s father was not yet home 


from the carpenter’s shop where he worked, the teacher directed his attack on 
Seibei’s mother. 


“This sort of thing is the responsibility of the family,” he said in a stern 
voice. “It is the duty of you parents to see that such things don’t happen.” 
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In an agony of embarrassment, Seibei’s mother muttered some apology. 

Meanwhile, Seibei was trying to make himself as inconspicuous as possible 
in the corner. Terrified, he glanced up at his vindictive teacher and at the 
wall directly behind where hung a whole row of fully-prepared gourds. What 
would happen if the teacher caught sight of them? 

Trembling inside, he awaited the worst, but at length the man exhausted 
his rhetoric and stamped angrily out of the house. Seibei heaved a sigh of relief. 

Seibei’s mother was sobbing softly. In a querulous whine she began to 
scold him, and in the midst of this, Seibei’s father returned from his shop. 
As soon as he heard what had happened, he grabbed his son by the collar and 
gave him a sound beating. “You're no good!” he bawled at him. “You'll never 
get anywhere in the world, the way you’re carrying on. I’ve a good mind to 
throw you out into the street where you belong!” ‘The gourds on the wall 
caught his attention. Without a word, he fetched his hammer and systematical- 
ly smashed them to pieces one after another. Seibei turned pale but said 
nothing. 

The next day the teacher gave Seibei’s confiscated gourd to an old porter 
who worked in the school. “Here, take this,” he said, as if handing over some 
unclean object. The porter took the gourd home with him and hung it on 
the wall of his small, sooty room. 

About two months later the porter, finding himself even more hard 
pressed for money than usual, decided to take the gourd to a local curio-shop 
to see if he could get a few coppers for it. The curio-dealer examined the 
gourd carefully, then, assuming an uninterested tone, handed it back to the 
porter saying, “I might give you five yen for it.” 

The porter was astounded, but being quite an astute old man, replied 
coolly, “I certainly wouldn’t part with it for that.” The dealer immediately 
raised his offer to ten yen, but the porter was still adamant. 

In the end the curio-dealer had to pay fifty yen for the gourd. The 
porter left the shop, delighted at his luck. It wasn’t often that the teachers 
gave one a free gift equivalent to a year’s wages! He was so clever as not to 
mention the matter to anyone, and neither Seibei nor the teacher ever heard 
what had happened to the gourd. Yes, the porter was clever, but he was not 
clever enough: little did he imagine that this same gourd would be passed on 
by the curio-dealer to a wealthy collector in the district for the price of six 
hundred yen. 


Seibei is now engrossed in his pictures. He no longer feels any bitterness 
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either towards the teacher, or towards his father who smashed all his precious 
gourds to pieces. 
Yet gradually his father has begun to scold him for painting pictures. 


Translated by Ivan Morris 


Translator’s Note: 


The preparation and collection of gourds is a well-established 
practice in Japan. It is possible to buy gourds of considerable antiquity 
and value. 

The Japanese title of this story is “Seibei to Hydtan” (“Seibei 
and His Gourds”). 

It may be worth noting that this story was written in 1913 when 
the value of | yen (100 sen) was the equivalent of 500 yen in present-day 
currency. 


Han’s Crime 


Shiga Naoya 


UCH to everyone’s astonishment, the young Chinese juggler, Han, 
severed his wife’s carotid artery with one of his heavy knives in the 
course of a performance. The young woman died on the spot. Han 

was immediately arrested. 

At the scene of the event were the director of the theatre, Han’s Chinese 


assistant, the announcer and more than three hundred spectators. There was 
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also a policeman who had been stationed behind the audience. Despite the 
presence of all these witnesses, it was a complete mystery whether the killing 
had been intentional or accidental. 

Han’s act was as follows: his wife would stand in front of a wooden 
board about the size of a door and from a distance of approximately four 
yards, he would throw his large knives at her so that they stuck in the board 
about two inches apart, forming a contour around her body. As each knife 
left his hand, he would let out a staccato exclamation as if to punctuate his 
performance. 


The examining judge first questioned the director of the theatre. 

“Would you say that this was a very difficult act?” 

“No, Your Honour, it’s not as difficult as all that for an experienced 
performer. But to do it properly, you want steady nerves and complete 
concentration.” 

“I see. Then assuming that what happened was an accident, it was an 
extremely unlikely type of accident?” 

“Yes, indeed, Your Honour. If accidents were not so very unlikely, I 
should never have allowed the act in my theatre.” 

“Well then, do you consider that this was done on purpose?” 

“No, Your Honour, I do not. And for this reason: an act of this kind 
performed at a distance of twelve feet requires not only skill but at the same 
time a certain—well, intuitive sense. It is true that we all thought a mistake 
virtually out of the question, but after what has happened, I think we must 
admit that there was always the possibility of a mistake.” 

“Well then, which do you think it was—a mistake or on purpose?” 

“That I simply cannot say, Your Honour.” 

The judge felt puzzled. Here was a clear case of homicide, but whether 
it was manslaughter or premeditated murder it was impossible to tell. If 
murder, it was indeed a clever one, thought the judge. 

Next the judge decided to question’ the Chinese assistant who had 
worked with Han for many years past. 

“What was Han’s normal behaviour?” he asked. 

“He was always very correct, Your Honour; he didn’t gamble or drink 
or run after women. Besides, last year he took up Christianity. He studied 
English and in his free time always seemed to be reading collections of sermons 
—the Bible and that sort of thing.” 

“And what about his wife’s behaviour?” 
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“Also very correct, Your Honour. Strolling players aren’t always the 
most moral people, as you know. Mrs. Han was a pretty little woman and 
quite a few men used to make propositions to her, but she never paid the 
slightest attention to that kind of thing.” 

“And what sort of temperaments did they have?” 

“Always very kind and gentle, Sir. They were extremely good to all 
their friends and acquaintances and never quarrelled with anyone. But...” 
He broke off and reflected a moment before continuing. “Your Honour, I’m 
afraid that if I tell you this, it may go badly for Han. But to be quite truthful, 
these two people, who were so gentle and unselfish to others, were amazingly 
cruel in their relations to each other.” 

“Why was that?” 

“I don’t know, Your Honour.” 

“Was that the case ever since you first knew them?” 

“No, Your Honour. About two years ago Mrs. Han was pregnant. The 
child was born prematurely and died after about three days. That marked 
a change in their relations. They began having terrible rows over the most 
trivial things, and Han’s face used to turn white as a sheet. He always ended 
by suddenly growing silent. He never once raised his hand against her or 
anything like that—I suppose it would have gone against his principles. But 
when you looked at him, Your Honour, you could see the terrible anger in 
his eyes! It was quite frightening at times. 

“One day I asked Han why he didn’t separate from his wife, seeing that 
things were so bad between them. Well, he told me that he had no real 
grounds for divorce, even though his love for her had died. Of course, she 
felt this and gradually stopped loving him too. He told me all this himself. 
I think the reason he began reading the Bible and all those sermons was to 
calm the violence in his heart and stop himself from hating his wife, whom 
he had no real cause to hate. Mrs. Han was really a pathetic woman. She 
had been with Han nearly three years and had travelled all over the country 
with him as a strolling player. If she’d ever left Han and gone back home, 
I don’t think she’d have found it easy to get married. How many men would 
trust a woman who'd spent all that time travelling about? I suppose that’s 
why she stayed with Han, even though they got on so badly.” 

“And what do you really think about this killing?” 

“You mean, Your Honour, do I think it was an accident or done on 
purpose?” 

“That's right.” 

“Well, Sir, I’ve been thinking about it from every angle since the day it 
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happened. The more I think, the less I know what to make of it. I’ve talked 
about it with the announcer, and he also says he can’t understand what 
happened.” 

“Very well. But tell me this: at the actual moment it did happen, did 
it occur to you to wonder whether it was accidental or on purpose?” 

“Yes, Sir, it did. I thought, ‘He’s gone and killed her.’” 

“On purpose, you mean?” 

“Yes, Sir. However the announcer says that he thought, ‘His hands 
slipped.’” 

“Yes, but he didn’t know about their everyday relations as you did.” 

“That may be, Your Honour. But afterwards I wondered if it wasn’t 
just because I did know about those relations that I thought, ‘He’s killed her.’ ” 

“What were Han’s reactions at the moment?” 

“He cried out, ‘Ha.’ As soon as I heard that, I looked up and saw 
blood gushing from his wife’s throat. For a few seconds she kept standing 
there, then her knees seemed to fold up under her and her body swayed forward. 
When the knife fell out, she collapsed on the floor, all crumpled in a heap. 
Of course there was nothing any of us could do—we just sat there petrified, 
staring at her... As to Han, I really can’t describe his reactions, for I wasn’t 
looking at him. It was only when the thought struck me, ‘He’s finally gone 
and killed her’ that I glanced at him. His face was dead white and his eyes 
closed. The stage manager lowered the curtain. When they picked up Mrs. 
Han’s body she was already dead. Han dropped to his knees then, and for a 
long time he kept praying in silence.” 

“Did he appear very upset?” 

“Yes, Sir, he was quite upset.” 

“Very well. If I have anything further to ask you, I shall call for you 
again.” 

The judge dismissed the Chinese assistant and now summoned Han 
himself to the stand. The juggler’s intelligent face was drawn and pale; one 
could tell right away that he was in a state of nervous exhaustion. 

“I have already questioned the director of the theatre and your assistant,” 
said the judge when Han had taken his place in the witness-box. “I now 
propose to examine you.” 

Han bowed his head. 

“Tell me,” said the judge, “did you at any time love your wife?’ 

“From the day of our marriage until the child was born I loved her with 
all my heart.” 


“And why did the birth of the child change things?” 
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“Because I knew it was not mine.” 

“Did you know who the other man was?” 

“I had a very good idea. I think it was my wife’s cousin.” 

“Did you know him personally?” 

“He was a close friend. It was he who first suggested that we get 
married. It was he who urged me to marry her.” 

“I presume that his relations with her occurred prior to your marriage.” 

“Yes, Sir. The child was born eight months after we were married.” 

“According to your assistant, it was a premature birth.” 

“That is what I told everyone.” 

“The child died very soon after birth, did it not? What was the cause 
of death?” 

“He was smothered by his mother’s breasts.” 

“Did your wife do that on purpose?” 

“She said it was an accident.” 

The judge was silent and looked fixedly at Han’s face. Han raised his 
head but kept his eyes lowered as he awaited the next question. The judge 
continued: 

“Did your wife confess these relations to you?” 

“She did not confess, nor did I ever ask her about them. The child’s 
death seemed like retribution for everything and I decided that I should be 
as magnanimous as possible, but...” 

“But in the end you were unable to be magnanimous?” 

“That’s right. I could not help thinking that the death of the child 
was insufficient retribution. When apart from my wife, I was able to reason 
calmly, but as soon as I saw her, something happened inside me. When I saw 
her body, my temper would begin to rise.” 

“Didn’t divorce occur to you?” 

“I often thought that I should like to have a divorce, but I never 
mentioned it to my wife. My wife used to say that if I left her she could no 
longer exist.” 

“Did she love you?” 

“She did not love me.” 

“Then why did she say such things?” 

“I think she was referring to the material means of existence. Her 
home had been ruined by her elder brother and she knew that no serious man 
would want to marry a woman who had been the wife of a strolling player. 


Also her feet were too small for her to do any ordinary work.” 


“What were your physical relations?” 
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“I imagine about the same as with most couples.” 

“Did your wife have any real liking for you?” 

“I do not think she really liked me. In fact, I think it must have been 
very painful for her to live with me as my wife. Still, she endured it. She 
endured it with a degree of patience almost unthinkable for a man. She used 
to observe me with a cold, cruel look in her eyes as my life gradually went to 
pieces. She never showed a flicker of sympathy as she saw me struggling in 
agony to escape into a better, truer sort of existence.” 

“Why could you not take some decisive action—have it out with her, 
or even leave her if necessary?” 

“Because my mind was full of all sorts of ideals.” 

“What ideals?” 

“I wanted to behave towards my wife in such a way that there would 
be no wrong on my side... But in the end it didn’t work.” 

“Did you never think of killing your wife?” 

Han did not answer and the judge repeated his question. After a long 
pause, Han replied: 

“Before the idea of killing her occurred to me, I often used to think 
it would be a good thing if she died.” 

“Well, in that case, if it had not been against the law, don’t you think 
you might have killed her?” 

“I wasn’t thinking in terms of the law, Sir. That's not what stopped 
me. It was just that I was weak. At the same time I had this over-mastering 
desire to enter into a truer sort of life.” 

“Nevertheless you did think of killing your wife, did you not—later on, 
I mean?” 

“I never made up my mind to do it. But, yes, it is correct to say that 
I did think about it once.” 

“How long was that before the event?” 

“The previous night...Or perhaps even the same morning.” 

“Had you been quarrelling?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“What about?” 

“About something so petty that it’s hardly worth mentioning.” 

“Try telling me about it.” 

“It was a question of food. I get rather short-tempered when I haven't 
eaten for some time. Well, that evening my wife had been dawdling and our 
supper wasn’t ready when it should have been. I got very angry.” 

“Were you more violent than usual?” 
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“No, but afterwards I still felt worked up, which was unusual. I 
suppose it was because I’d been worrying so much during those past weeks 
about making a better existence for myself, and realising there was nothing I 
could do about it. I went to bed but couldn’t get to sleep. All sorts of up- 
setting thoughts went through my mind. I began to feel that whatever I did, 
I should never be able to achieve the things I really wanted—that however hard 
I tried, I should never be able to escape from all the hateful aspects of my 
present life. This sad, hopeless state of affairs all seemed connected with my 
marriage. I desperately wanted to find a chink of light to lead me out of my 
darkness, but even this desire was gradually being extinguished. The hope of 
escape still flickered and sputtered within me, and I knew that if ever it would 
go out I would to all intents and purposes be a dead person. 

“And then the ugly thought began flitting through my mind, ‘If only 
she would die! If only she would die! Why should I not kill her?’ The 
practical consequences of such a crime meant nothing to me any longer. No 
doubt I would go to prison, but life in prison could not be worse—could only 
be better—than this present existence. And yet somehow I had the feeling 
that killing my wife would solve nothing. It would have been a shirking of 
the issue, in the same way as suicide. I must go through each day’s suffering 
as it came, I told myself; there was no way to circumvent that. That had 
become my true life now: to suffer. 

“As my mind raced along these tracks, I almost forgot that the cause 
of my suffering lay beside me. Utterly exhausted, I lay there unable to sleep. 
I fell into a blank state of stupefaction, and as my tortured mind turned numb, 
the idea of killing my wife gradually faded. Then I was overcome by the sad 
empty feeling that follows a nightmare. I thought of all my fine resolutions 
for a better life, and realised that I was too weak-hearted to attain it. When 
dawn finally broke I saw that my wife, also, had not been sleeping...” 

“When you got up, did you behave normally towards each other?” 

“We did not say a single word to each other.” 

“But why didn’t you think of leaving her, when things had come to 
this?” 

“Do you mean, Your Honour, that that would have been a solution of 
my problem? No, no, that too would have been a shirking of the issue! As 
I told you, I was determined to behave towards my wife so that there would 
be no wrong on my side.” 

Han gazed earnestly at the judge, who nodded his head as a sign for him 


to continue. 


“Next day I was physically exhausted and of course my nerves were 
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ragged. It was agony for me to remain still, and as soon as I had got dressed 
I left the house and wandered aimlessly about the deserted parts of town. 
Constantly the thought kept returning that I must do something to solve my 
life, but the idea of killing no longer occurred to me. The truth is that 
there was a chasm between my thoughts of murder the night before and any 
actual decision to commit a crime! Indeed, I never even thought about that 
evening’s performance. If I had, I certainly would have decided to leave 
out the knife-throwing act. There were dozens of other acts that could have 
been substituted. 

“Well, the evening came and finally it was our turn to appear on the 
stage. I did not have the slightest premonition that anything out of the 
ordinary was to happen. As usual, I demonstrated to the audience the 
sharpness of my knives by slicing pieces of paper and throwing some of the 
knives at the floor-boards. Presently my wife appeared, heavily made up and 
wearing an elaborate Chinese costume; after greeting the audience with her 
charming smile, she took up her position in front of the board. I picked up 
one of the knives and placed myself at the distance from her. 

“That’s when our eyes met for the first time since the previous evening. 
At once I understood the risk of having chosen this particular act for that 
night’s performance! Obviously I would have to master my nerves, yet the 
exhaustion which had penetrated to the very marrow of my bones prevented 
me. I sensed that I could no longer trust my own arm. To calm myself I 
closed my eyes for a moment, and I sensed that my whole body was trembling. 

“Now the time had come! I aimed my first knife above her head; it 
struck one inch higher than usual. My wife raised her arms and I prepared 
to throw my next two knives under each of her arms. As the first one left the 
ends of my fingers, I felt as if something were holding it back; I no longer had 
the sense of being able to determine the exact destination of my knives. It 
was now really a matter of luck if the knife struck at the point intended; each 
of my movements had become deliberate and self-conscious. 

“I threw one knife to the left of my wife’s neck and was about to throw 
another to the right when I saw a strange expression in her eyes. She seemed 
to be seized by a paroxysm of fear! Did she have a presentiment that ihis 
knife, that in a matter of seconds would come hurtling towards her, was going 
to lodge in her throat? I do not know. All I knew was that her terrible 
expression of fear was reflected in my own heart. I felt dizzy as if about to 
faint. Forcing the knife deliberately out of my hand, I as good as aimed it 
into space...” 

The judge was silent, peering inteniy at Han. 
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“All at once the thought came to me, ‘I’ve killed her’”, said Han 
abruptly. 

“On purpose, you mean?” 

“Yes. Suddenly I felt that I had done it on purpose.” 

“After that I understand you knelt down beside your wife’s body and 
prayed in silence.” 

“Yes, Sir. That was a rather cunning device that occurred to me on 
the spur of the moment. I realised that everyone knew me as a believer in 
Christianity. But while I was making a pretence of praying, I was in fact 
carefully calculating what attitude to adopt.” 

“So you were absolutely convinced that what you had done was on 
purpose?” 

“I was. But I realised at once that I should be able to pretend it had 
been an accident.” 

“And why did you think it had been on purpose?” 

“I had lost all sense of judgement.” 

“Did you think you’d succeeded in giving the impression it was an 
accident?” 

“Yes, though when I thought about it afterwards it made my flesh creep. 
I pretended as convincingly as I could to be grief-stricken, but if there’d been 
just one really sharp-witted person about, he’d have realised right away that 
I was only acting. Well, that evening I decided that there was no good reason 
why I should not be acquitted; I told myself very calmly that there wasn’t a 
shred of material evidence against me. To be sure, everyone knew how badly 
I got on with my wife, but if I persisted in saying that it was an accident, no 
one could prove the contrary. Going over in my mind everything that had 
happened, I saw that my wife’s death could be explained very plausibly as an 
accident. 

“And then a strange question came to my mind: why did I myself 
believe that it had not been an accident? To be sure, the previous night I 
had thought about killing her, but might it not be that very fact which now 
caused me to think of my act as deliberate? Gradually I came to the point 
that I myself did not know what actually had happened! At that I became 
very happy—almost unbearably happy. I wanted to shout at the top of my 
lungs.” 

“Because you had come to consider it an accident?” 

“No, that I can’t say: because I no longer uad the slightest idea as to 
whether it had been intentional or not. So I decided that my best way of 
being acquitted would be to make a clean breast of everything. Rather than 
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deceive myself and everyone else by saying it was an accident, why not be com- 
pletely honest and say I did not know what happened? I cannot declare it 
was a mistake; on the other hand I can’t admit it was intentional. In fact, 
I can plead neither ‘guilty’ nor ‘not guilty’”. 

Han was silent. The judge, too, remained silent for a long moment 
before saying softly, reflectively, 

“I believe that what you have told me is true. Just one more question: 
do you not feel the slightest sorrow for your wife’s death?” 

“None at all! Even when I hated my wife most bitterly in the past, 
I never could have imagined I would feel such happiness in talking about 
her death.” 

“Very well,” said the judge. “You may stand down.” 

Han silently lowered his head and left the room. Feeling strangely 
moved, the judge reached for his pen. On the document which lay on the 
table before him he wrote down the words, “Not Guilty.” 


Translated by Ivan Morris 


The Nose 


Akutagawa Ryiinosuke 


N the entire town of Ikenéo there was no one who had not heard of Father 
Zenchi’s nose. It was six or seven inches long and hung from his upper 
lip all the way down to his chin. It was so shaped that its tip was as 

thick as its root and it gave the impression of a sausage dangling aimlessly 
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from the centre of his face. 

Father Zenchi was now past the age of fifty and had attained high 
ecclesiastical rank as one of the Chosen Priests of the Imperial Palace Buddhist 
Centre. For many years—ever since he had been a lay deacon—the matter of 
his nose had weighed constantly on his mind. On the surface, of course, he 
had always succeeded in dissimulating his concern, and even now he was careful 
to keep it secret. This was not simply because it seemed to him morally wrong 
for a priest, who should by all rights be thirsting day and night after the 
future Paradise of Buddha, to be exercised by such a trifle as a nose. More 
important was the fact that he detested the idea of other people knowing that 
it worried him. In his daily conversations he feared more than anything that 
the word “nose” would suddenly intrude. 

There were two principal reasons that Father Zenchi fretted about his 
nose. In the first place, its length was inconvenient from a practical point 
of view. Thus at meal-times he was unable to eat without special assistance. 
Whenever he had in the past attempted to do so, his nose had reached right 
into the bowl and been smothered in the rice. Accordingly he now arranged 
for one of the acolytes to sit opposite him at a small table and while he ate 
to hold up his nose with a wooden board about two feet long and one inch 
wide. This method of eating was far from convenient either for the priest or 
for the acolyte. On one unfortunate occasion the young man had sneezed so 
violently that his hand had shaken and Father Zenchi’s nose had fallen into 
the middle of a plate of rice-gruel. This story spread ag far afield as Kyoto. 

But these practical difficulties had never been the chief cause for the 
priest’s concern. Wounded pride lay at the root of it. The townsfolk of 
Ikenédo used to comment on how fortunate it was that priests were celibate, 
for who would want to be married to a man with a nose like Father Zenchi’s ? 
Some people even suggested that it was because of his nose that he had taken 
the tonsure in the first place. Father Zenchi smarted under these insinuations, 
and wounded vanity prevented his finding consolation in the thought that 
being a priest he could not have married, long nose or short. 

Naturally he had overlooked no method which might repair this constant 
source of injury to his pride. First he had sought various means of making 
his nose appear somewhat shorter than it was. When alone, he would take 
his mirror and carefully study the reflexion of his face from every angle, though 
without ever finding one that improved matters in the slightest. He therefore 
tried different devices such as resting his chin on his hand or, again, putting 
one finger to the end of his chin. After strenuous experimentation of this kind, 


his nose often ended by appearing even longer than it really was. Father 
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Zenchi would sigh deeply as he put the mirror back into its case, and with 
an expression of utter hopelessness he would return to his lectern and recite 
the Sutra of Avalokitesvara, the Goddess of Mercy. 

Eventually he abandoned his efforts, and a period followed during which 
he was forever observing other people’s noses. The temple of Ikenédo was a 
very busy place: masses for the dead and other forms of service were constantly 
being performed; all day long people were entering and leaving the temple 
gates and bonzes were hurrying about the buildings, while in the great bathroom 
the lower orders of clerics were engaged in filling the cauldrons, heating the 
water and similar tasks. 

Almost every type of physiognomy was represented here and Father 
Zenchi took to examining the face of each person, lay or clerical, hoping to 
console himself by finding just one or other nose like his. The biue silk hunt- 
ing garments and white summer clothes of the visiting nobility hardly existed 
for him; even less was he aware of the dark green hats and brown robes of 
the priests. All that Father Zenchi saw were noses. But though there were 
hook-noses galore, never once did he come across a nose that even vaguely 
resembled his own. Increasingly dismayed by this failure, he now acquired 
the habit of unconsciously holding his limply dangling nose as he spoke and 
also began to blush in a manner most unbecoming to his age. 

Next, Father Zenchi sought consolation by perusal of sacred and profane 
literature. Nowhere in Scripture, however, could he find that Mahamaudgaly- 
yana, Sdriputra or any of the other Buddhist sages were equipped with long 
noses. The noses of the Buddhist elect, Nagarjuna and ASvaghosa, were also 
pictured as normal. Once he happened to come across an ancient Chinese 
story in which the ears of a certain Liu Hsiian-té of Shuhan Province were 
described as unusually long. How heartened Father Zenchi would have been 
if, instead of Liu’s ears, it had been his nose which was somewhat abnormal! 

While resorting to these psychological devices, Father Zenchi was at 
the same time looking for some practical method of shortening his nose. He 
had tried eating roasted snake-gourd and also rubbing his nose with mice’s 
urine. All to no avail! One autumn, however, a student priest at Ikendédo 
returned from Kyoto with information as to the most modern method of 
shortening noses. He had gleaned this from a doctor of his acquaintance who 
was now a lay-priest in attendance at the Chéraku Temple. 

As usual when the question of noses was discussed, Father Zenchi assumed 
a nonchalant air, though he did manage to hint that he disliked having to 
depend on the acolyte for help every meal-time. At that the student priest 
repeated his praise of the remedy, and after a proper show of reluctance Father 
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Zenchi eventually consented to try it. 

The method was extremely simple: it merely consisted of steaming the 
nose in hot water and treading on it. As water was heated daily in the temple 
bathroom, the student priest was able to ladle it directly from the bath into 
a metal container. The water was too hot for one’s finger, and if the priest 
inserted his nose, the chances were that his face would be badly scalded by 
steam. The student priest hit on the idea of boring a hole in a thin wooden 
board and placing this over the basin as a lid. Then he asked Father Zenchi 
to stick his nose through the hole into the hot water. 

The nose remained immersed for a considerable period, but though the 
water was almost boiling, the priest was unaware of the slightest heat. After 
some minutes the student priest said, “It should be well cooked by now, Father.” 
Zenchi smiled bitterly, reflecting that if anyone had overheard these words, 
he scarcely could have guessed the nature of the object under reference! 

After having been thoroughly steamed, his nose now felt itchy as if it 
had been bitten by a flea. He withdrew it from the hole in the tray, and 
while the steam was still rising from it the student priest began to tread on 
it energetically with both feet. Zenchi lay on his side with his nose spread 
out on the floor-boards and watched the feet of the student priest moving up 
and down directly before his eyes. Occasionally the student would look down 
with an expression of sympathy at Father Zenchi’s shaven pate. After a while 
he remarked, “It must be painful, Father. The doctor told me to just keep 
on treading... but it really must be painful.” Zenchi tried to shake his head 
to show that it was not painful, but in his present position this was impossible. 
In fact, since his nose was stil! itching, the sensation of having someone tread 
on it was, if anything, rather pleasant. 

After the treading had continued for some time, little nodules, rather 
like grains of millet, began to appear on the nose, which now resembled a 
small plucked fowl fresh from the cven. Seeing this, the student priest stopped 
his footwork and heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Ah, just as it should be! Now we'll give it one more steaming, and 
then the cure will be done.” 


Father Zenchi pouted discontentedly, but continued to submit himself 
silenily to the ministrations of the student priest. While he appreciated the 
young man’s efforts, it irked him to hear a part of his body referred to like 
some piece of inanimate merchandise. 

After the nose had been boiled a second time, it was evident that it 
had become far shorter; in fact, it now looked much like any ordinary aquiline 
nose. Father Zenchi stroked it and peered diffidently into the mirror which 
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the student priest produced. The nose that had once hung all the way down 
to his chin had disappeared, and in its place a new nose perched timidly above 
his upper-lip! Here and there it showed slightly mottled marks—traces, no 
doubt, of its recent kneading—but it was no longer a nose to provoke laughter. 
The priest’s face reflected in the mirror looked at the priest’s face in front of 
the mirror and blinked with an air of satisfaction. 

The only remaining worry was that the organ might suddenly resume 
its original proportions. All day, while he was reciting his sutras and eating 
and taking his bath, Father Zenchi kept putting his finger to the tip of his 
nose. It remained obediently above his upper lip and showed not the slightest 
tendency to droop. As soon as he awoke the following morning, he felt for 
his nose; it was quite as short as when he had gone to bed. He was overcome 
by a great sense of relief, much like the feeling experienced on completing the 
infinitely meritorious task of copying out the entire text of the Lotus Sutra. 

After a few days, however, a strange truth dawned on Father Zenchi. 
He noticed that the samurai who used to visit the Ikenédo Temple on business 
now looked at him even more strangely than before; the samurai gazed askance 
at his nose without a word. Furthermore, the acolyte who had had charge 
of supporting the protuberance, as well as other young denizens of the temple, 
would behave most peculiarly when they ran into Father Zenchi outside the 
Assembly Hall, first staring solemnly at their feet, then giving up the struggle 
and bursting out laughing. More than once while giving instructions to lower- 
ranking clericals, Father Zenchi was interrupted by the sound of helpless 
tittering. 

At the beginning the priest explained all this as a natural reaction to 
the transformation in his face. After all, the same people laughed at him 
now as had laughed before! And yet this laughter was different both in kind 
and in degree. Father Zenchi would break off his reading of the Scriptures, 
turn up his tonsured head and gaze blankly ahead of him. Sometimes his 
glance would alight on the image of the Buddhivista Samatabhadra—he whose 
elephant had a trunk the colour of a red lotus blossom. He would remember 
the time, only four or five days ago, when his nose was long, and into his 
eyes would come the look of “one who humbled by the world, recalls a happier 
past.” 

The human heart harbours contradictory feelings. Few there are who 
cannot find it in themselves to sympathize with the sufferings of others; and 
yet if the sufferer surmounts his unhappiness, sympathy may be replaced by 
a certain feeling of disappointment. In due course hostility—albeit unconscious 
hostility—comes to be felt. It was this peculiar reaction on the part of the 
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clergy and laity of Ikenédo that now began to discomfit Father Zenchi. 

As the days passed, he became increasingly irritable. When anyone 
spoke to him, he would snap back ill-humoredly. One morning while crossing 
the courtyard he caught sight of the acolyte brandishing a board about two 
feet longing and crying laughingly, “I'll smack that nose! I'll smack that nose!” 
Father Zenchi dashed up to him, snatched away the board and used it to 
strike him across the face with all his might. It was the same board that had 
previously served to hold up his nose while he was eating. “Father Zenchi 
seems to have acquired the classical sin of priestly harshness”, remarked the 
student priest who had administered the treatment. 

It was not long before Father Zenchi began to regret the shortening of 
his nose. One evening as he lay in bed going over the happenings of the 
last days, he became aware of an unusual itching in that troublesome organ. 
Putting his hand to it, he noticed that it was somewhat swollen, and presumed 
this was a local irritation, or possibly the result of sudden cold weather. From 
where he lay he could hear the persistent clanging of the storm bell on the 
temple roof, and the wind blew in through the open window of his cell. He 
fell asleep at last with his nose held between his fingers as delicately and 
respectfully as if it had been a flower he was offering at the statue of Buddha. 

When he awoke next morning and looked through the window, he 
saw that during the course of the night all the autumn leaves had been blown 
from the ginkgo trees and maidenhair trees in the temple enclosure. The 
entire lawn was dazzling gold. The roof of the temple tower was covered 
with frost and the nine-ringed spire at the top of the pagoda glittered in the 
thin morning sun. Father Zenchi opened the shutters and breathed in deeply 
the fresh dawn air. 

Just then a certain sensation almost forgotten returned to him with a 
shock. He put his hand to his nose, and what he felt was not the short nose 
of the previous evening. It was a long nose hanging six of seven inches from 
above his upper lip all the way down to his chin! The sudden change of 
weather must somehow have undone the effect of his recent treatment. With 
this realization came an upsurge of joy—not unlike that experienced when his 
nose first became short. 

“Now they won’t laugh at you any more”, a voice whispered in his ear. 
And his long nose dangled limply in the cool autumn air. 


Translated by Ivan Morris 
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The Painting of 


an Autumn Mountain 


Akutagawa Ryunosuke 


«“ ND speaking of Ta Ch’ih, have you ever seen his Painting of an 
A Autumn Mountain?” 
One evening, Wang Shih-ku, who was visiting his friend Yiin Nan- 
tien, asked this question in the course of their conversation. 

“No, I have never seen it. And you?” 

Ta Ch’ih, together with Mei-tao-jén and Huang-hao-shan-ch’iao, had been 
one of the great painters of the Mongol Dynasty. As Yiin Nan-t’ien replied, 
there passed before his eyes images of the artist’s famous works, the Painting 
of Sandy Shore and the Picture-Scroll of a Joyful Spring. 

“Well, strange to say,” said Wang Shih-ku, “I’m really not sure whether 
or not I have seen it. In fact...” 

“You don’t know whether you have seen it or you haven't?” said Yiin 
Nan-t’ien, looking curiously at his guest. “Do you mean that you’ve seen an 
imitation?” 

“No, not an imitation. I saw the original. And it is not I alone who 
have seen it. The great critics Yen-k’o and Lien-chou both became involved 
with the Painting of an Autumn Mountain.” Wang Shih-ku sipped his tea 
and smiled thoughtfully. “Would it bore you to hear about it?” 

“Quite on the contrary,” said Yiin Nan-t’ien bowing his head politely. 
He stirred the flame in the copper lamp. 


* * * * 


“At that time the great old master Yiian Tsai was still alive. One 
evening while he was discussing paintings with Yen-k’o, he asked him whether 
he had ever seen Ta Ch’ih’s Painting of an Autumn Mountain. As you know, 
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Yen-k’o made a veritable religion of Ta Ch’ih’s painting and was certainly not 
likely to have missed any of his works. But he had never set eyes on this 
Autumn Mountain. 

“*Not only haven’t I seen it,’ he answered shamefacedly, ‘but I’ve never 
even heard of its existence.’ 

“In that case,’ said Yiian Tsai, ‘please don’t miss the first opportunity 
you have of seeing it. As a work of art it is on an even higher level than his 
Summer Mountain or his Wandering Storm. In fact I’m not sure that it isn’t 
the finest of all Ta Ch’ih’s paintings.’ 

“Is it really such a masterpiece? Then I must do my best to see it. 
May I ask who owns this painting?’ 

“It is in the house of Mr. Chang in the County of Jun. If you ever 
have occasion to visit the Chin-shan Temple, you should call on him and see 
the picture. Allow me to give you a letter of introduction.’ 

“As soon as Yen-k’o received Yiian Tsai’s letter, he made plans to set 
out for the County of Jun. A house which harboured so precious a painting 
as this would, he thought, be bound to have other great works of different 
periods. Yen-k’o was quite lightheaded with anticipation as he started out. 

“However, when he reached the County of Jun, he was surprised to 
find that Mr. Chang’s house, though imposing in structure, was dilapidated. 
Ivy was coiled about the walls, and in the garden grass and weeds grew rank. 
As the old man approached, chicken, ducks and other barnyard fowl looked 
up, as if surprised to see any stranger enter here. For a moment, he could not 
help doubting Yiian Tsai’s words and wondering how a masterpiece of Ta 
Ch’ih could possibly have found its way into such a house. Upon a servant's 
answering his knock, he handed over the letter, explaining that he had come 
from far in the hope of seeing Ta Ch’ih’s Painting of an Autumn Mountain. 

“He was led almost immediately into the great hall. Here again, though 
the divans and tables of red sandalwood stood in perfect order, a dusty smell 
hung over everything and an atmosphere of desolation had settled even on 
the tiles. The owner of the house, who now appeared, was an unhealthy- 
looking man; he had a pleasant air about him and his pale face and delicate 
hands bore signs of nobility. Yen-k’o, after briefly introducing himself, lost no 
time in telling his host how grateful he would be if he might be shown the 
famous Ta Ch’ih painting. There was an urgency in the master’s words, as 
if he feared that were he not to see the great painting now at once, it might 
somehow vanish like a mist. 


“Mr. Chang assented without hesitation and had the picture-scroll hung 
on the bare wall of the great hall. 
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“*This,’ he said, ‘is the Painting of an Autumn Mountain to which you 
refer.’ 

“As soon as Yen-k’o had taken one look at the painting, he let out a 
gasp of admiration. The dominant colour was a dark green. From one end 
to the other a river ran its twisting course; bridges crossed it at various places 
and along its banks were little hamlets. Dominating it all rose the main peak 
of the mountain range, before which floated peaceful wisps of powderlike 
autumn cloud. The mountain and its neighbouring hills were fresh green, as 
if newly washed by rain, and there was an uncanny beauty in the red leaves 
of the bushes and thickets scattered along their slopes. This was no ordinary 
painting, but one in which both design and colour had reached an apex of 
perfection. It was a work of art instinct with the classical sense of beauty. 

“*Well, what do you think of it? Does it please you?’ said Mr. Chang, 
peering at Yen-k’o with a smile. 

“Oh, it is truly of godlike quality!’ cried Yen-k’o, while he stared at 
the picture in awe. ‘Yiian Tsai’s lavish praise was more than merited. Com- 
pared to this painting, everything I have seen until now seems second-rate.’ 

“Really? You find it such a masterpiece?’ 

“Yen-k’o could not help turning a surprised look at his host. 

““Can you doubt it?’ 

“‘Oh no, it isn’t that I have any doubts,’ said Mr. Chang, and he 
blushed with confusion like a school-boy. Looking almost timidly at the 
painting, he continued, “The fact is that each time I look at this picture I 
have the feeling that I am dreaming, though my eyes are wide open. I cannot 
help feeling that it is I alone who see its beauty, which is somehow too intense 
for this world of ours. What you just said brought back these strange feelings 
I have had.’ 

“But Yen-k’o was not much impressed by his host’s evident attempt at 
self-vindication. Not only was his attention absorbed by the painting, but 
Mr. Chang’s speech seemed to him merely designed to hide a deficiency in 
critical judgement. 


“Soon after, Yen-k’o left the desolate house. 
oe as * * 


“As the weeks passed, the vivid image of the Autumn Mountain 
remained fresh in his mind”, continued Wang Shih-ku after accepting another 
cup of tea. “Now that he had seen Ta Ch’ih’s masterpiece, he felt ready to 
give up anything whatsoever to possess it. Inveterate collector that he was, 
he knew that not one of the great works that hung in his own house—not even 
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Li Ying-ch’iu’s Painting of the Floating Snow-Flakes, for which he had paid 
five hundred taels of silver—could stand comparison with that transcendent 
Painting of an Autumn Mountain. 

“While still sojourning in the County of Jun, he sent an agent to Mr. 
Chang’s house to negotiate a sale of the painting. Despite repeated overtures, 
he was unable to persuade Mr. Chang to enter into any arrangement. On 
each occasion that pallid gentleman would reply that while he deeply appreciated 
the master’s admiration of the Autumn Mountain and while he would be 
quite willing to lend the painting, he must ask to be excused from actually 
parting with it. These refusals only served to strengthen the impetuous Yen- 
k’o’s resolve. ‘One day’, he promised himself, ‘that great picture will hang 
in my own hall.’ Confident of the eventual outcome, he finally resigned him- 
self to returning home and abandoning temporarily the Painting of an Autumn 
Mountain. 

“About a year later, in the course of a further visit to the County of 
Jun, he tried calling once more at the house of Mr. Chang. Nothing had 
changed: the ivy was still coiled in disorder about the walls and fences, and 
the garden was covered with weeds. But when the servant answered his knock, 
Yen-k’o was told that Mr. Chang was not in residence. The old man asked 
if he might have another look at the Painting of an Autumn Mountain, 
despite the owner’s absence, but his importunacy was of no avail: the servant 
repeated that he had no authority to admit anyone until his master returned. 
As Yen-k’o persisted, the man finally shut the door in his face. Overcome with 
regret, Yen-k’o had to leave the house and the great painting that lay some- 
where in one of those dilapidated rooms.” 


* * * * 


Wang Shih-ku paused for a moment. 

“All that I have related so far,” he said, “I heard from the master Yen- 
k’o himself.” 

“But tell me,” said Yiin Nan-t’ien, stroking his white beard, “did Yen- 
k’o ever really see the Painting of an Autumn Mountain?” 

“He said that he saw it. Whether or not he did, I cannot know for 
certain. Let me tell you the sequel, and then you will judge for yourself.” 

Wang Shih-ku continued his story with a concentrated air, and now he 
was no longer sipping his tea. 


“When Yen-k’o told me all this, almost fifty years had passed since his 
visits to the County of Jun. The master Yiian Tsai was long since dead and 
the house of Mr. Chang had already passed into the hands of two successive 
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generations of his family. There was no telling where the Painting of an 
Autumn Mountain might be—nor if the best parts of the scroll might not have 
suffered hopeless deterioration. In the course of our talk old Yen-k’o described 
that mysterious painting so vividly that I was almost convinced I could see it 
before my eyes. It was not the details that had impressed the master but the 
indefinable beauty of the picture as a whole. Through the words of Yen-k’o, 
that beauty had entered into my heart as well as his. 

“It happened that about a month after my meeting with Yen-k’o, I had 
myself to make a journey to the southern provinces, including the County of 
Jun. When I mentioned this to the old man, he suggested that I go and see 
if I could not find the Painting of an Autumn Mountain. ‘If that painting 
ever comes to light again’, he said, ‘it will indeed be a great day in the world 
of art.’ 

“Needless to say, by this time I also was anxious to see the painting, 
but my journey was crowded and it soon became clear that I would not find 
time to visit the house of Mr. Chang. Meanwhile, however, I happened to hear 
a report that the Painting of an Autumn Mountain had come into the hands 
of a certain nobleman by the name of Wang. Having learned of the painting, 
Mr. Wang had despatched a messenger with greetings to Chang’s grandson. 
The latter was said to have sent back with the messenger not only the ancient 
family documents and the great ceremonial cauldron, which had been in the 
family for countless generations, but also a painting which fitted the description 
of Ta Ch’ih’s Autumn Mountain. Delighted with these gifts, Mr. Wang had 
arranged a great banquet for Chang’s grandson, at which he had placed the 
young man in the seat of honour and regaled him with the choicest delicacies, 
gay music and lovely house-maidens; in addition he had given him one thousand 
pieces of gold. 

“On hearing this report, I almost leapt with joy. Despite the vicissitudes 
of half a century, it seemed that the Painting of an Autumn Mountain was 
still safe! Not only that, but it actually had come within my range. Taking 
along only the barest necessities, I set out at once to see the Autumn Mountain. 

“I still vividly remember the day. It was a clear, calm afternoon in 
the early summer and the peonies stood proudly in bloom in Mr. Wang’s 
garden. On meeting Mr. Wang, my face broke into a smile of delight even 
before I had completed my ceremonial bow. “To think that the Painting of 
an Autumn Mountain exists in this very house!’ I cried. ‘Yen-k’o spent all 
those years in vain attempts to see it again—and now I am to satisfy my own 
ambition without the slightest effort...’ 


“*You come at an auspicious time’, replied Mr. Wang. ‘It happens that 
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today I am expecting Yen-k’o himself, as well as the great critic Lien-Chou. 
Please come inside, and since you are the first to arrive, you shall be the first 
to see the painting.’ 

“Mr. Wang at once gave instructions for the Painting of an Autumn 
Mountain to be hung on the wall. And then it all leapt forth before my eyes: 
the little villages on the river, the flocks of white cloud floating over the valley, 
the green of the towering mountain range which extended into the distance 
like a succession of folding-screens--the whole world, in fact, that Ta Ch’ih had 
created, a world far more wonderful than our own. My heart seemed to beat 
faster as I gazed intently at the scroll on the wall. 

“These clouds and mists and hills and valleys were unmistakably the 
work of Ta Ch’ih. Who but Ta Ch’ih could carry the art of drawing to such 
perfection that every brushstroke became a thing alive? Who but he could 
produce colours of such depth and richness, and at the same time hide all 
mechanical trace of brush and paint? And yet...and yet I felt at once that 
this was not the same painting that Yen-k’o had seen once long ago. No, no, 
a magnificent painting it surely was, yet just as surely not the unique painting 
which he had described with such religious awe! 

“Mr. Wang and his entourage had gathered around me and were watch- 
ing my expression, so I hastened to express my enthusiasm. Naturally I did 
not want him to doubt the authenticity of his picture, yet it was clear that my 
words of praise failed to satisfy him. Just then Yen-k’o himself was announced 
—he who had first spoken to me of this Painting of an Autumn Mountain. As 
the old man bowed to Mr. Wang, I could sense the excitement inside him, but 
no sooner had his eyes settled on the scroll than a cloud seemed to pass before 
his face. 

“*What do you think of it, Master?’ asked Mr. Wang, who had been 
carefully observing him. “We have just heard the teacher Wang Shih-ku’s en- 
thusiastic praise, but...’ 

“Oh, you are, Sir, a very fortunate man to have acquired this painting’, 
answered Yen-k’o promptly. ‘Its presence in your house will add lustre to all 
your other treasures.’ 

“Yen-k’o’s courteous words only seemed to deepen Mr. Wang's anxiety; 
he, like I, must have heard in them a note of insincerity. I think we were 
all a bit relieved when Lien-Chou, the famous critic, made his appearance at 
this juncture. After bowing to us, he turned to the scroll and stood looking 
at it silently, chewing his long moustaches. 

“*This, apparently, is the same painting that the master Yen-k’o last 


saw half a century ago’, Mr. Wang explained to him. ‘Now I would much like 
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to hear your opinion of the work. Your candid opinion’, Mr. Wang added, 
forcing a smile. 

“Lien-Chou sighed and continued to look at the picture. Then he 
took a deep breath and, turning to Mr. Wang, said, “This, Sir, is probably Ta 
Ch’ih’s greatest work. Just see how the artist has shaded those clouds. What 
power there was in his brush! Note also the colour of his trees. And then 
that distant peak which brings the whole composition to life.’ As he spoke, 
Lien-Chou pointed to various outstanding features of the painting, and needless 
to say, a look of relief, then of delight, spread over Mr. Wang’s face. 

“Meanwhile I secretly exchanged glances with Yen-k’o. ‘Master,’ I 
whispered, ‘is that the real Painting of an Autumn Mountain?’ Almost im- 
perceptibly the old man shook his head, and there was a twinkle in his eyes. 

“It’s all like a dream,’ he murmured. ‘T really can’t help wondering 
if that Mr. Chang wasn’t some sort of a hobgoblin.’” 

* * * * 

“So that is the story of the Autumn Mountain,” said Wang Shih-ku 
after a pause, and took a sip of his tea. “Later on it appears that Mr. Wang 
made all sorts of exhaustive enquiries. He visited Mr. Chang, but when he 
mentioned to him the Painting of an Autumn Mountain, the young man denied 
all knowledge of any other version. So one cannot tell if that Painting of an 
Autumn Mountain which Yen-k’o saw all those years ago is not even now 
hidden away somewhere. Or perhaps the whole thing was just a case of faulty 
memory on an old man’s part. It would seem unlikely, though, that Yen-k’o’s 
story about visiting Mr. Chang’s house to see the Autumn Mountain was not 
based on solid fact.” 

“Well, in any case the image of that strange painting is no doubt 
engraved forever on Yen-k’o’s mind. And on yours too.” 

“Yes,” said Wang Shih-ku, “I still see the dark green of the mountain 
rock, as Yen-k’o described it all those years ago. I can see the red leaves of 
the bushes as if the painting were before my eyes this very moment.” 

“So even if it never existed, there is not really much cause for regret!” 

The two men laughed and clapped their hands with delight. 


Translated by Ivan Morris 








Some Business Women 


In 


Saikaku 


Ueda Tatsunosuke 


AIKAKU’S women are seldom dull or devoid of character. He depicts 

S hundreds of women in an infinite variety of roles and situations, but they 

all live and move like real creatures of flesh and blood knowing what 

they want and struggling to get it by fair means or foul, often at a tremendous 

cost or sacrifice to themselves. For good or for evil, they are no dummies, 

soulless and without individuality, nor dolls merely beautiful to gaze upon or 
meekly obedient to your manipulations. 

Take, for instance, those merry old women beggars at the Grand Shrine 
of Ise whom Saikaku seems to enjoy so much writing about in Satkaku-Oridome, 
just as Chaucer must have enjoyed writing about his many and various charac- 
ters in the Canterbury Tales. They are rich in colour, distinctive in their ob- 
servation of men and things, and uncannily shrewd in sizing up, professionally, 
an endless concourse of pilgrims from all parts of the country who daily come 
and go past them. These they describe and comment upon with skill and 
penetration and when occasion arises, with all the venom of their malicious 
tongues. A specimen of this may be seen in the case of some holiday-making 
sparks from a fishing village in the nearby province who, coming into the 
precincts of the Shrine, call a tune or two from our roadside singers but go 
away without giving them alms, or rather their legitimate fee. “Plague upon 
the accursed iki-nusumi domo (thieves of breath)!” is their cry of execration 
for the shameless bilkers. Women who can hammer out such an effective 
phrase on the spur of the moment and hurl it as a missile at their offenders 
are not exactly dummies or mere dolls. 

In the world of love, in particular, which Saikaku portrays with superb 
finesse and master-strokes of realism, his women are invariably passionate and 
impulsive, and nearly always, aggressive. Typical examples, needless to say, 
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are the heroines of his Késhoku Gonin Onna and Késhoku Ichidai Onna, all 
extraordinary women deliberately choosing their own ways and consuming 
themselves in the unquenchable fire of their passion. The five women in the 
first novel are treated not unlike noble martyrs of love, because they iove not 
only passionately but sincerely and heroically. So is also the beautiful niece 
of a daimyé in Kinnen Shokoku-Banashi who, falling in love with a menial 
retainer in her own household, elopes and lives with him a fugitive life of 
abject poverty in an unsuspected corner of Edo, the capital city of the 
Shdgunate. Eventually the runaway couple are ferreted out and brought back 
to the daimyd’s mansion. The punishment for the crime of fugi or illicit love 
is prompt execution for the man and “house imprisonmeat” for the woman 


on the tacit understanding that she is to die by her own hand for violation 
of the sacred law of feudal relations. 


She, however, firmly refuses to satisfy 
convention, saying: 


“It is not that I hold life too dear, but I am convinced of my own in- 
nocence. It is but the natural way of human life that a woman should 
take a man, no more than a single man, for her husband. The man of 
my choice was indeed low-born and humble, but it was En or Destiny that 
brought us together as man and wife. What is illicit love but the love 
of a married woman for another man or that of a widow hankering after 
a second husband? But a single woman marrying a single man for life 
can never be accused of fugi. From olden days people have sometimes 
married below their status, therefore in doing so myself I am guilty of 
no offence whatever. You have done my husband a grievous injustice by 
putting him to unmerited death.” 

Except for her disapproval of “a widow hankering after a second 
husband” the words of this woman sound strikingly modern in her defiance 
of status-bound feudalism, therein conveying, quite conceivably, an echo of 
the strong bourgeois spirit which characterized Saikaku and his writings. No 
other writer of his age is said to have ever made a female character the 
mouthpiece of such a daring and unequivocal condemnation of the prevailing 
feudal custom. 

If Saikaku’s women are so self-assertive in their love affairs, it may be 
fairly assumed that they are no less so in their acquisitive life, notably in 
money-making. Much has already been written on the perennial question of 
Saikaku’s amorous women, but not enough notice has hitherto been taken of 
his business women, as such, who are by no means an uninteresting or insigni- 
ficant subject of discussion. One significant feature common to both is their 
temperamental aversion to feudal restraints in one form or another, freedom 
being the natural soil for love and business to thrive on. In the economic 
sphere, however, their relative freedom of behaviour is inevitably conditioned 
by claims of the family system under which they are bound to live and labour. 

Here, in passing, we may remind ourselves that while in the West, and 
particularly in England, the advent of the modern social order synchronized 
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with the emergence of the “economic man” in the shape of an individual entre- 
preneur motivated by an insatiable desire for gain and richly endowed with 
initiative and a superior ability of organization, the Japanese economy under 
the Tokugawas, especially at Saikaku’s time, centred around chdnin or trading 
people whose organized unit of activity or base of operations was the family. 
Consequently, in Japan it was what may be called familia oeconomica that took 
the place of homo oeconomicus in Europe. The result was that with us the 
spirit of enterprise and profit-making, as well as business ability and acumen, 
was not always the exclusive monopoly of the male part of the trading com- 
munity. Of this fact there is ample evidence in Saikaku’s novels, as the follow- 
ing pages may show, though within their limited scope. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the typical business woman in Sai- 
kaku is naigi, also called nydb6 or more fully, nydbd-iwaraji, i.e. the mistress 
of a house who has virtual control of its finances, popularly spoken of as naisho 
(literally, confidential matters). As keeper of the family purse she is naturally 
the strategic person upon whose good or bad management ultimately depends 
the rise or fall of the family. It is in this sense that we must understand the 
familiar saying still current among common people in Japan:—“An ill-chosen 
wife is a disastrous crop of sixty years”, that is, one’s lifelong misfortune. 
Scant imagination is required, therefore, to guess which of the two cardinal 
virtues recommended by Saikaku to would-be chdja or men of substance—viz., 
saikaku (ingenuity) and shimatsu (thrift or parsimony in the Smithian or Scot- 
tish sense)—his numerous naigi of commercial houses are supposed to excel 
in and indeed most of them are actually credited with. It is the virtue of a 
careful and thrifty housekeeper. But it is easy for them to overstep the bounds 
of decent economy and wallow in excesses of avarice. Saikaku gives us many 
fine descriptions of grasping housewives, but the following from Saikaku Ohki- 
miyage seems to me an exceptionally good one. 

An Osaka millionaire. squanders his all in the gay quarters and finds 
himself in hopeless penury and a pitiable shadow of his former glamorous 
self. In the world where love is a commodity to be bought and sold, loss 
of one’s fortune spells utter ruin, and the broken man falls from grace 
once and for all. Nobody knows or looks at him any more, but in the 
case of the once-wealthy man of Osaka, the situation is worse. He is heavily 
in debt to all and sundry in the licensed quarters and dare not openly or in 
the broad daylight visit his favourite courtesan for whom even in this extremity 
he still nurses a strong lingering affection. One blustery spring evening, on 
one of his secret nocturnal excursions to his oiran, this man shivering in his 
thin garment, the only suit left to him, is caught in an unexpected rain and wants 
to borrow an umbrella from the house of a taikomochi (literally “a drum- 
bearer”; a hired entertainer or jester in the licensed quarters) whom in his 
palmy days he patronized generously, heaping on him gift after gift in money 
and articles. “Will you please lend me an umbrella?”, he asks sheepishly in 
a faint voice at the door. The mistress recognizes his voice immediately, but 
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orders her maid to tell him that there is no umbrella in the house, but that 
she could let him have a sugegasa (sedge hat) instead. This heartless insultingly 
impossible answer makes him furious, but at the same time it fills him with 
a crushing sense of frustration and self-pity. “At this rate,” he says to himself 
disgustedly, “should I ask for a pair of rain-clogs, the chances are she would 
tell me to come back for them another day when it is not raining.” Then 
he falls to making a mental review of the whole inventory of his past kindnesses 
to the taikomochi and his family including, ironically, his gift of the very 
house in front of which he is now standing like a beggar, unable to borrow 
so much as a mere umbrella. 

But not all of Saikaku’s naigi are such despicable skinflints as the taiko- 
mochi’s wife. Some go to the other extreme and indulge in an extravagant 
mode of living, like some commission merchants’ wives of his day. He describes 
them, in part, as follows: “For their obi or sash they must have genuine 
brocade, a rare old material imported from abroad, measuring twelve shaku 
in length, so that they wear around their waists the value of two pieces of 
silver, while on their heads they carry, in the form of a hairpin worth two ryé 
in gold, the equivalent of three full-packed bales of rice at the current market 
price”. But why do they wear so much value on their persons? Saikaku’s 
guess is that knowing the legal immunity of wives’ personal effects in case of 
bankruptcy, they are ready to “break tomorrow” and secretly hastening the evil 
day in order to be able to start afresh with a cleat slate on their secret savings. 
“However,” continues our author, “as women’s intelligence does not reach 
farther than their own noses, even on the very night they have to shut up 
shop, they insist on going out in a palanquin with a regular pair of lanterns, 
even though it may happen to be a moonlit night.” 

As may be easily imagined, Saikaku’s art is at its most effective in the 
delineation of women—and of men, too—in their most dynamic moments of 
action, especially when these can be captured in a rapid series of pen snapshots. 
This doubtless accounts for the extraordinary vividness of Seken Munezan-yo 
which deals with dun-plagued tradesmen on New Year’s Eve, as compared 
with the rather slow and smooth movement of Nippon Eitaigura. Below | 
will try to reproduce from Saikaku three scenes in which some of his energetic 
women of business vie with one another in showing their mettle in their dif- 
ferent situations. It is not at all accidental that in all of them the battle is 
fought with the most formidable of women’s weapons—all-devastating bomb- 
shells of their tongue. 

SCENE I: The wife of a poor man living in a tenement-house is con- 
fronted with a rice dealer who has come to collect his bills. Evidently this is 
not the first of his fruitless visits here for the same purpose. The woman is 
described by Saikaku as “a thin-lipped pettifogger” and forthwith justifies this 
description by bursting out into a torrent of forensic eloquence: 

“You have repeatedly sent over your men to demand settlement of our 
rice accounts. This, I know, is the customary procedure in such cases, 
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but I cannot quite approve of your use of brutal language to extort pay- 
ment from us. Last time you scared the life out of my husband by declar- 
ing that you would satisfy yourself even if you had to pull out his head. 
Since he heard those terrible words of yours, he has been so stricken with 
fear that he is laid flat in bed, utterly unable to raise his head. What I 
really cannot and will not put up with is your idea of extracting a man’s 
head for a debt of 4 momme 5 fun...” 
She then breaks into tears, crying bitterly. The rice dealer is forced to realize 
the futility of further argument and dismisses the court with a closing speech 
such as this: “Please take good care of your husband. Should he live long 
enough, we'll discuss this business again early next year.” 

SCENE II: A pawnshop where a shabbily-dressed woman, the wife of 
a rénin (an unemployed samurai), is negotiating with the pawnbroker for a 
loan to tide over the year-end. But she can offer as a pawn only a sheath of 
a halberd lacquered with imitation gold dust. The pawnbroker will not accept 
an odd piece like that for a security. He first picks it up, looks at it for a 
moment and then throws it down contemptuously, murmuring to himself 
“What good is a trifle like this?” Instantly the woman’s face turns red with 
anger; she bristles all up to meet the challenge like a samurai’s daughter. 
“What do you mean,” she blurts out, “by handling other peoples’ precious articles 
so roughly? If you don’t like it for a pawn, you may just say so and be done 
with it. But you go out of your way and call it a useless trifle. I am interested 
to hear that. It once belonged to the halberd with which my father, Ishida 
Jébuno Shéyu, won distinction on the battlefield. To have it scoffed at as a 
useless trifle is an unpardonable insult to his illustrious memory. Woman 
as I am, I am prepared to risk my life in a bout with a defamer of our family 
name like you.” So saying she clutches at him and begins sobbing incon- 
solably. Much vexed, the pawnbroker begs her forgiveness, but she remains 
implacable. In the meantime the neighbours gather and advise him in a low 
whisper to come to terms with her before her rénin husband appears on the 
scene, as he is a scoundrel and blood-sucker. At last the frightened pawnbroker 
manages to settle with her for 300 mon of cash and three shé of brown rice. 
She accepts these peace terms, but complains that the rice taken home unpolished 
will not serve her immediate needs. Taking the hint, the pawnbroker offers 
her the use of his mortar which, luckily for her, happens to lie on hand in 
the shop. After having her rice well polished, the great lady makes a triumphal 
return home with her trophies plus the “useless trifle” which in fact has proved 
more than useful to herself and her husband. 

SCENE III: The central theme of this scene is “The Landlady’s Nose” 
and is concerned with a battle of words on that subject between two female 
debaters each armed with the most effective kind of billingsgate, or whatever 
corresponds to it in Saikaku’s Japanese. The trouble originates with the wife 
of a fan-maker running a small shop at Nijédéri, Shimo-Kyéd or the down- 
town district of Kyoto. One day while gossiping with her neighbours she 
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makes a jocular comment upon their landlady’s nose which she says is so 
colossal that it puts her in mind of “a decoy duck for the Long-Nosed Goblin 
of Atago Hill.” This is immediately reported to the landlady by one of her 
obsequious informers in the audience. Indignant, the landlady loses no time 
in coming out to communicate her feeling to the whole assembly. This is how 
she opens fire: 
“My friends, I am really sorry I can do nothing about the nose I was born 
with. I am ready to entrust it to the care of all you, my good tenants, 
and humbly beg you to readjust the economy of my face without hurting 
me. Only please understand that my nose is not for sale, like a courtesan’s. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve been thinking all along that since my husband 
who is my lifelong companion and supporter has had me these nineteen 
years without a word of complaint, I could get along jolly well with my 
nose, such as it is. But in this I seem to be mistaken, as you are greatly 
troubled about it, though I am at a loss to know just why. At all events 
I must ask you to deal with it as you think fit, and that, before the day 
is out.” 

The violence of the landlady’s temper frightens them out of their wits. 
One of them tries to appease her by saying: 

“Madam, we are all enjoying your hospitality as your tenants and look up 
to you as if you were our own mistress. It all comes from idle gossip. 
No one should say Madam has a big mouth or that Madam’s feet are 
flat, for no one would notice them if Madam wore a long enough kimono. 
No, there’s absolutely no excuse for idle gossip.” 

So it turns out that the entire blame for the gossip is placed squarely 
upon the fan-maker’s wife. The landlady grows angrier than ever with her 
and turns the full volley of her artillery upon her sole target. 

“Mrs. Fan,” says she, “as my nose is so big and protrusive that it hits your 
eaves whenever I look up and otherwise gets in your way when you go in and 
out of the house, I shall be pleased if you will vacate it without delay.” 
Her adversary laughs sneeringly and retorts: 
“Madam, Kyoto is a big place, I can assure you. If one pays one’s rent 
punctually each month, it’s easy enough to find shelter from the rain and 
enough room to swing a nose.” 
The attack being now more directly aimed at her nose, the landlady defends 
it by citing an example from the classics: 
“Don’t you know, Mrs. Fan, that there was once an Empress named Sue- 
tsumu who also had a long nose? But of course, you’ve never read the 
Tale of Genji; you are not well-born enough for that. So you don’t 
understand, I am sure.” 
Mrs. Fan hits back: 
“I beg your pardon, Madam. I too was born a nobleman’s daughter and 
ride in a courtly carriage once in a while.” 
The landlady: 
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“Oh, do you, really? But I’m afraid it would hurt your hip if you rode 

in a vehicle you’re not used to. Would it not suit you better, you who 

are a hooper’s daughter, to ride in a coffin made by your honourable 

father’s own hands?” 

This is too strong a pill for Mrs. Fan to swallow, so 
“Whoever has asked you,” she demands to know, “to pry into the 
history of my ancestors? You say you are the only daughter of the Chief 
Priest of Izumo Shrine. If so, it is passing strange that you were married 
off to that poor wretch of a husband. Your God of Matrimony at Izumo 
who looks after all happy marriages in Japan should have dealt with you 
more charitably. It’s curious how some people look so much alike. There 
was once a long-nosed wench nicknamed “Tengu-no-Koman’ in the employ 
of Fudeya, an inn of Sagano. She was a terrible flirt and a regular man- 
eater, and everybody thinks she was an exact copy of a certain person 
married to an owner of houses to let in Kyoto. I wonder what part of 
Kyoto she lives in now.” 

So persistently does the fan-maker’s wife keep at her nuisance tactics that 
finally the landlady becomes completely exhausted with excitement and feels it 
wise to hang up with: “If you only agree to vacate the house, I have nothing 
further to say.” Thus the fiery battle of words is brought to a close and she 
swiftly makes herself scarce by the backdoor and walks towards her own house. 
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The Women Writers of Today 


Sakanishi Shio 


HE Japanese have long believed that in creative activities there is equality 
between the sexes, and that whatever handicaps women may have in 
their domestic and social relationships with men, nothing prevents them 

from giving full expression to their creative urge. They cite Murasaki Shikibu, 
court lady-in-waiting, who wrote the Genji Monogatari, sometime between 
1008 and 1020, and Chiyojo of Kaga Province, a poetess, who lived in the 
eighteenth century. More recently Higuchi Ichiy6 (1872-1896), a novelist, is 
used as their conclusive proof to shut out any further argument on the subject. 
Admittedly, the first half of the twentieth century produced such outstanding 
women writers as Nogami Yaeko (1885- ), Miyamoto Yuriko (1889-1951), 
Hayashi Fumiko (1904-1951), and a few others. Most of these felt that the 
public was slow to recognize their talent, and the critics were often sparing 
of praise. If criticized, they thought it was because they were women and 
resented it. They felt they had to organize the Women Writers’ Association 
to band themselves together and protect their interests. Moreover, within the 
complex family system, their writing and domestic duties seemed in conflict, 
often ending in divorce. Here again, the tyranny of men and lack of 
sympathetic understanding were blamed. 

After 1945, everyone expected that the new freedom and emancipation 
would at once so stimulate women writers that they would blossom out in full 
glory, but changes and reforms came in such rapid succession that they were 
lost for awhile, and with the exception of a few left-wing writers who had 
been held down by the Government’s thought control policy, they have produced 
little work of conspicuous merit. The writings of Tsuboi Sakae I have mentioned 
in a previous article. Of the gifted Hirabayashi Taiko (1905- ), we have 
expected a novel or two worthy of mentioning, but her domestic complications, 
it seems, have occupied her entire energy for the past two years. Since the first 
of the year, however, there have been several works which reflect the present 
status of women writers to a degree warranting discussion. 
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If a distinguished father is apt to be a burden to his sons and overshadow 
their careers, he seems to have little effect on his daughters’ fate. On the 
contrary, sometimes, his fame may help them to marry into the purple or shape 
their own careers. If by chance daughters of writers go into the literary field, 
unlike those who start from scratch, they may march straight ahead on the 
highway already well paved by their fathers. This has been demonstrated 
by Kéda Aya (1905— ), Enchi Fumiko (1908— ), and Kobori Anne 
(1909— ), all of whom have attracted attention. 


Kéda Aya, whose first book, Kuroi Suso, “The Black Hem,” is just out, 
is the only daughter of Ké6da Rohan (1867-1947), a famous novelist and authority 
on classical literature. The austere life and discipline of the man of letters 
perhaps inhibited young Aya, for whatever latent talent she had did not show 
itself until after her father’s death. In fact, she apparently nourished a strong 
antagonism toward literature and writers. She married into a wealthy brewery 
family and had a daughter. After the family fortunes declined, Aya ran for 
awhile a small sake shop to eke out a living, but soon obtained a divorce and 
returned to her father’s house. After his death, urged by his friends, she wrote 
her reminiscences and recollections of her father, and at once her brilliant 
sense of style and instinct for craftsmanship were recognized. She has been 
writing short occasional essays ever since. 

The volume entitled Kuroi Suso is a collection of eight personal essays, 
written between 1947 and 1955, four of which deal with incidents connected 
with her father, while the rest narrate her own personal experiences. Kunshé, 
“The Order,” is about her father’s receiving the Order of Cultural Merit, the 
highest honor which the Government can confer on a civilian. As Aya was 
hurrying through a crowded street struggling along with empty sake bottles, 
she happened to see the electric sky news over a newspaper building flashing 
her father’s name, announcing the great honor conferred on him. Dan, “The 
Steps,” tells about a small party she planned for her father, who had just 
completed the difficult task of annotating the works of the haiku poet, Basho. 
Fundo no Kaki, “The Filthy Fence,” is about the life of the Rohan family in 
the crowded section of downtown Tokyo. Hina, “The Festival Dolls,” is a 
touching story of how Aya had organized an elegant party for her small daughter 
on the occasion of her first Dolls’ Festival and how her father reprimanded her 
for her extravagance. Of the four essays concerning herself, Kuroi Suso is 
by far the best. Precocious young Chiyo often represented her ailing mother 
and attended funerals, and when she graduated from high school, she insisted 
that the family present her with a set of black silk mourning kimono. For 
the following forty odd years she wore it, attending numerous funerals. Rich 
black mourning costume was becoming to Chiyo, and once she nearly fell in 
love with a man who had been together with her at various funerals. After 
she had married and divorced, Chiyo found herself worn out in both mind 
and body. One day on getting ready to attend another funeral, she suddenly 
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discovered that her mourning costume had frayed in the hem and that the 
soiled cotton stuffed inside was bulging out. Taking a big pair of shears, 
she cut the hem off, hurriedly sewed the kimono skirt and got to the funeral 
on time. Aya’s essays have always an element of surprise and excitement, and 
with a little more elaboration they could easily be developed into short stories. 
When she writes about her father, there is tension, even some sanctity, mount- 
ing almost to a religion, but in writing about her own affairs, she is more 
relaxed and natural. Her style, rich vocabulary, and restrained eroticism are 
considered rare among women writers. 


Enchi Fumiko is the winner of the prize given by the Women Writers’ 
Association for 1954. A daughter of a well-known scholar of Japanese classics, 
Ueda Mannen (1867-1937), she first tried to write plays, but soon shifted to 
fiction. She married a promising young journalist, but it evidently was not 
a happy marriage. Mrs. Enchi recently published a collection of eleven short 
stories, entitled Himojii Tsuki-hi, “The Starved Days,” and curiously enough 
all eleven have one and the same theme—the utter contempt and extreme hatred 
of a woman for her husband. A girl marries with dreams and great expecta- 
tions, but when she awakens she has nothing but contempt for her companion. 
The man is mean, jealous, and stingy beyond description. He philanders, is 
vain, a hopeless stickler for appearance, and is good for nothing. Her descrip- 
tion of him makes him not only mentally mean and ugly, but also physically 
repulsive. Sometimes she is not satisfied with marrying the girl once to such 
a man, but after killing him off she marries the girl again to another man of 
similar disposition. But what does a girl do in such wretched circumstances? 
In her stories she either works herself to death trying to earn her own living 
or is driven to insanity. Mrs. Enchi does not make any attempt to portray 
the girl’s character or show any development. She is nothing but an embodi- 
ment of hatred and contempt for her husband, and there seems to be no salva- 
tion for her. Dark and frustrated, and full of self-torture, the picture she 
gives is that of a living purgatory, but perhaps it represents the lives of thousands 
of women suffering alone in their homes, wearing themselves out with endless 
chores and miseries. 

Quite the opposite of Mrs. Enchi is Kobori Anne. Every month one 
finds an essay or two by her in the magazines. Whether it is about her children, 
about her artist husband, or about simple incidents of daily life, Mrs. Kobori 
writes with a delicate feminine touch and warm human sympathy which have 
won a wide circle of devoted admirers. She is the daughter of Mori Ogai 
(1862-1922), surgeon-general of the Army, novelist, critic, whose work is still 
widely read. Mrs. Kobori first made her literary debut in the early 1930's 
with a book about her distinguished father which has gone through several 
editions. Ever since she has maintained her popularity with her wholesome 
essays. 


Unlike these second-generation women writers, Sata Ineko (1905— ) 
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had to start from scratch. A native of Nagasaki, she could not even finish 
grammar school because the family was poor. She first worked in a small 
caramel factory, and from then on until she reached the age of seventeen 
she was employed in various mills and shops before coming to Tokyo. As 
a waitress in a highclass tea house, she came to know Akutagawa Ryinosuke, 
Kikuchi Kan, and others who were the stars of that brilliant literary constel- 
lation of the twenties. She married a poet and started on her literary career. 
Her first work, Kyarameru K6j6, “A Caramel Factory,” was received well by 
the critics, and she has been writing ever since, mostly about simple working 
people who are down-trodden. Since the surrender she has joined the group 
of left-wing writers. Recently she published two novels. Moyuru Kagiri, 
“Flaring Up,” is a full-length novel woven around the post-war life of two 
families, that of a frustrated journalist repatriated from Manchuria with his 
wife and three children, and that of a widow with her son. The man has 
lost the will to work and only gets himself involved in a series of dubious 
enterprises, and his children have to come to his rescue. In the meantime, 
his younger daughter falls in love with the widow’s son, who is still a college 
student, but he joins a group engaged in anti-American agitation and gets 
himself, as well as his mother, in trouble. The entire narrative is a realistic 
picture of the confused society of post-war Japan, and the author presents 
on the one hand a disillusioned older generation in open conflict, and on the 
other a new generation with a strong social conscience and united in purpose, 
but still floundering as to the means of attaining it. In spite of her sym- 
pathetic approach to her characters, the novel is confused, and despite of the 
title, nothing flares up, and nothing is solved. 

Mrs. Sata’s second novel, Kodomo no Me, “The Child’s Eye,” is a much 
better work. Here she is rid of her class consciousness and ideological dif- 
ferences, and treats of complex family relationship through a young boy’s eyes. 
After his mother’s death, he was looked after by an aunt who is his father’s 
younger sister. In due time, his father is married again, but as his stepmother, 
an only child, is too much involved with her own family, the boy remains in 
the care of his aunt, who is devoted to her nephew and brother, but is not 
willing to sacrifice her own happiness in marriage for them. His father is 
unhappy and dissatisfied with the situation, and placed in a delicate situation, 
the sensitive boy suffers. The story is autobiographical, and sometimes the 
boy’s reaction to a given situation is that of a girl, a discrepancy which bothers 
the readers. Nevertheless, it is sensitively treated without ever falling into 
sentimentality. What the author tries to convey here is that although the old 
family system with closely woven ties, often demanding personal sacrifices, has 
been abolished, there are human relationships over and above such a system 
that still await solution. 

The writers mentioned so far, with the exception of Kéda Aya, have had 
a long literary career and properly belong to the pre-war group. Brought up 
in the old tradition, their new experiences of violent disruption and the succeed- 
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ing social revolution seem to have made little impression on their minds. As 
far as their works are concerned, they are alien to the new society. Yuki 
Shigeko (1902- ), however, is a newer writer who lost her identity when 
she lost her home and security and has written of her experience with candor. 
Her first work, Hon no Hanashi, “The Story of the Books,” which won the 
Akutagawa Prize in 1949, and Keishi-sékan no Warai, “The Chief Police Com- 
missioner’s Laugh,” portray the changes around her as primary facts to which 
she was trying to adjust herself. A native of Osaka, she was educated in a 
mission school in Kobe and for a while devoted herself to the study of musical 
composition. She married an artist and lived in Paris several years. After 
the war she left her husband and started to support herself and her two sons 
by writing. Mrs. Yuki’s recent work Jochukko, “A Housemaid,” is a light 
domestic novel about a simple country girl who comes to Tokyo to work for 
a wealthy family and her relations with a young boy who is neglected 
by his family. It is an old and often used theme, but she writes in the 
Postscript: “Little desires and little schemings, little mistakes, little wisdom 
and little humorous incidents have made me pause for awhile. I sometimes 
have appreciated them, but it more often has been with real heartache that 
I have written this story.” The story was made into a motion picture that has 
been popular. This volume, by the way, includes five other short stories, but 
they are of no great merit. 

Even if Yuki Shigeko showed the post-war spirit of revolt, it did not 
seem to last long and she has already slipped into the accustomed routine of 
the women writers who have a certain dignity of craft and charm of their own 
but lack a sharp edge. But the appearance of Sono Ayako (1931- ) was 
noted with some excitement, and her first work, Enrai no Kyaku, “The Guests 
from Afar,” was welcomed and at once suggested as a possible candidate for the 
Akutagawa Prize. “The Guests from Afar” is about the Americans and their 
antics seen by a girl of nineteen who interprets for them. They are staying in a 
hotel which the Occupation Army took over. It is light, flippant, and humorous, 
but the author with bold and sure craftsmanship skips along presenting the 
polyglot characters. Her first volume includes five other short stories “A 
Parakeet and Christmas” and “The Burial at Sea” are also about “the guests” 
from abroad who reside in this country. The author is keen in observation 
and has a zest for life, as well as a wide range of subject matter, but unlike her 
predecessors, above all she is not burdened with literary tradition. There is 
no question that she is gifted, but so far she remains an uncertain quantity. 

Sono Ayako, however, has succeeded in destroying two conventional 
notions concerning women writers in this country. First she is attractive, per- 
haps beautiful. The idea that a woman’s ambition to write comes only from 
her desire to compensate for what she lacks in physical allure, therefore, is 
at least in her case not true. The second notion is that only poverty and 
suffering, or perhaps unhappy marriage, prompt women to dream of literary 
conquests. Sono Ayako was brought up in the well-to-do upper middle class, 
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was given the best education in an exclusive Catholic academy, is married to 
a young college instructor who also writes novels, and is the mother of a baby 
boy. 

If the activities of the professional women writers have recently lagged, 
a new set of amateur writers has emerged, and they are very active, contributing 
short articles to newspapers and magazines. First starting out individually 
and spontaneously, now some of them have organized themselves into a group 
with branches in distant places. The mute, docile, and self-sacrificing women 
have begun to raise their voice. A column for women called Hitotoki, started 
in April 1949, by the Asahi Newspaper, (See: Vol. 1, No. 1) opened a window 
for the women in the street. In its earlier stage, the contributors were mostly 
city women, but soon farmwives, school teachers, working girls, and widows 
ranging from teen-agers to grandmothers over sixty all over the country started 
to write. The editor soon had a most difficult task in choosing what he would 
print. The Asahi Press collected many of the essays in a volume, entitled 
Onna wa Kangaeru, “The Women Think,” which has gone through three 
printings. Because of this success, a second volume called Onna no Me to 
Kokoro, “The Women’s Eyes and Mind,” has now been published. The sub- 
jects of these small essays at first were confined to a narrow circle of their own 
life and society, but gradually they have expanded to political and economic 
problems relating to them. They no longer complain or protest, but with 
their native sagacity and good common sense are working toward creating a 
better society for themselves and their families. For this reason both the column 
and the collected works have attracted wide attention. 

Soon after the Asahi column started Tsurumi Kazuko (1918— ), 
graduate of Tsuda English School and Vassar College, organized a small group 
of housewives, factory girls and office workers for discussion of their own 
problems. Soon the group found that mere discussion was not enough, but 
that the women should express their opinions and sentiments in order to com- 
municate with others in writing. What the members wrote was taken up in 
their meetings, revised and rewritten, and finally the result was put in a volume, 
Empitsu o Nigiru Shufu, “Housewives with Pencils.” These essays are more 
polished, a little like literary compositions, but lack the character of the 
Hitotoki contributions. In the meantime, the movement has spread, and several 
other groups of this type have been started in various parts of the country and 
are publishing their works in occasional volumes or in magazines, the newest 
one being Kusa no Mi, “The Grass Seeds,” a monthly devoted to the writings 
of housewives throughout the country. 

These are independent groups with no ideological ties, but there are 
a few others that are led by the left-wing literary circles, originating mostly 
among factory girls with expert leaders and often sponsored by labor unions. 
To mention a few of their published works: Nikké no Haha to Ko, “Mothers 
and Children of the Japan Steel Mill,” is a collection of letters and essays 
by women and children written while the men were involved in the great 
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strike which lasted over two hundred days. Kaihéd no Uta yo Takarakani!, 
“Let us Sing the Songs of Emancipation!” consists of the records kept by the 
girls engaged in the big strike at the Omi Spinning Mills. Bdseki no Shiki, 
“The Four Seasons in the Textile World,” is a radio drama, composed by the 
girls with the help of Kinoshita Junji, playwright. Also there is an interesting 
work Jkiru, “To Live,” presumably written by Yamada Utako (1927-___), a 
young tubercular patient. Because her life was so full of adventures and tragic 
events, her fellow patients urged her to write them down. But she had only 
grade-school education, and all she could do was to jot down the bare facts. The 
members of the left-wing literary circle reworked them in fictional form “in 
order to promote and encourage the ideological battle.” As a novel it is a 
failure, but the experiment has attracted attention among the public and 
therefore may be continued by the circle. 

Though this is only a brief account, the new literary activities of women 
indicate that something is trying to be born. The threads are so many and 
so tangled that no one can tell the whole pattern, and yet there seems promise 
of a pattern. The rhythms of growth of these women and their subtle effects 
on our life and society are felt, and it will be interesting to watch and wait 
patiently for what is to come. 











W. B. Yeats and Noh 


John G, Mills 


T may be of some interest to readers both in the East and in the West to 
know that the Irish poet W. B. Yeats had a deep interest in Japan and 
its literature. 

Professor Ojima Shétard of Waseda University, who was perhaps the 
last living Japanese to meet the poet before his death in 1939, has a number 
of letters, as yet unpublished, in which Yeats wrote to him about matters 
Japanese. Professor Ojima has kindly given me permission to quote from 
one of these letters of Yeats dated 19th August, 1927: “Every year I find more 
beauty and wisdom in the art and literature of your country. I am at present 
reading with excitement Suzuki’s ‘Essays in Zen Buddhism’. I have also read 
Toyohiko Kagawa’s novel, which is translated into English under the title 
‘Before the Dawn’, and find it about the most moving account of a modern 
saint that I have met, a Tolstoyan saint which is probably all wrong for Japan, 
but very exciting to an European, and of course I have been reading Arthur 
Waley’s Translation of “The Tale of Genji’, but that is one of the great classics 
of the world, and I have too much to say about it to say anything.” 

But Yeats was first particularly interested in the Noh and it had a 
great influence on his later work in the dramatic field, particularly that of 
poetic drama. It is therefore about Yeats and the Noh that I propose to write. 

Yeats was deeply concerned with characters from Ireland’s legendary 
past and the beauty of the sound of the words that these characters uttered 
on the stage. Lofty emotions, historical sense, ceremony and simplicity were 
characteristics of his plays. His ideals for the theatre were high and he ad- 
mitted that only the select few would be capable or desirous of appreciating 
them. This state of affairs he did not necessarily approve of, but it was a 
fact that the audiences of his day were not accustomed to the lyrical beauty 
of words or song as they were in Shakespeare's time. 

He therefore tried to create something for his world that, although 
it did not have the scope and power of Shakespeare’s dramas, was fully of 
elegance and subtlety. He actually tried to get away from the Shakespearean 
technique which he regarded as something of the “irrevocable past”. Yeats 
said that Shakespeare’s art was “public” and by this he meant that Shakespeare’s 
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poetry was a part of the general life of the people of his day who had been 
trained by the Church to listen to difficult words and who safig songs 1 that 
are still beautiful. 

It was elsewhere, then, that Yeats looked for the better realisation of 
his conception of drama. First of all he turned to music for he was of the 
opinion that if lyrical and narrative poetry or poetic drama approached nearer 
to “the condition of music” the gain ? would be great. Avxd secondly he turned 
to a refined aristocratic representation in the theatre of noble, absolute con- 
ceptions, where the imagination was to have free flight. This would be a 
theatre for the few, not like Shakespeare’s art for the public. 

It was then that he discovered that Japan possessed an aristocratic, poetic 
drama for the cultured few, concerned with noble but human, individualised 
but universal truths. The Noh was to be a source of great inspiration to 
him, for he found in it a living example of his own imagined theories. In 
fact the theory that went behind the Noh was to be the base for some of 
his own dramatic creations. “I have found my first model...in the Noh 
* stage of aristocratic Japan.” 

Yeats began his study of the Noh after publishing + “Responsibilities” in 
1914. In this respect he admitted his debt to Ezra Pound with whom he had 
shared a house in Sussex after an illness in 1911. “In fact, with the help 
of Japanese plays ‘translated by Ernest Fenollosa and finished by Ezra Pound’, 
I have invented a form of drama, distinguished, indirect and symbolic, and 
having ® no need of mob or press to pay its way—an aristrocratic form.” 

In the representation of the Noh plays Yeats noted the simplicity of 
the scenery and the simplicity of the musical accompaniment. It was not for 
mere economy that Yeats wanted to get rid of traditional scenery with its 
painted backgrounds on the stage. A plain, undecorated stage offered a 
greater opportunity for the imagination to wander and to create for itself the 
necessary scenery. Complete simplicity made for a deepening of the emotion 
created by the words of the drama. As a substitute for landscape he wished 
to follow the tradition of the Noh and have three performers who sat in 
front of a wall or patterned screen and who described vocally * the landscape 
or the event. 

These performers were to accompany the movement with drums and 
gongs, flutes, zithers or harps. In “Music for ‘At the Hawk’s Well’” by Edmond 
Dulac is described the type of instruments to be used for Yeats’ play: “The 
instruments are distributed as follows: one musician plays the drum and gong, 
one the flute, the singer takes the harp. The drum and gong must be used 
at times during the performance to emphasise the spoken word; no definite 
notation of this can be given, and it is left to the imagination and taste of 


1, Note on the First Performance of “At the Hawk’s Well”. 

2, 3, 6. Note on the First Performance of “At the Hawk’s Well”. 
4. The Lonely Tower: T. R. Henn. p. 31. 

5. Certain Noble Plays of Japan, p. 3. 
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the musician”. These instruments compare with the Fue (flute), Ko-rsuzuMI 
(small drum), O-rsuzumi (large drum) and Tarxo (gong-like drum) of the Noh 
theatre. 

Two of his “Four Plays for Dancers” were to open not with the raising 
of the curtain but with the unfolding of a cloth; the players had to move 
rather stiffly and gravely like marionettes to the accompaniment of drum taps. 

Also these performers were to wear masks in the manner of the Noh. 
Stylised masked faces and stylised gesture, in other words a continual use 
of symbolism, mark the Noh. It is the avoidance of realism that makes the 
Noh so different from ordinary theatre and therefore so akin to Yeats’ own 
lofty ideals for his poetic drama. The mask, by rendering an emotion abstract 
and entire, can express 1 “one of those profound emotions that exist only 
in solitude and silence”. The mask for an old man for example is an absolute 
image and representation of age. Instead of the changing facial expressions 
that are part of the ordinary theatre, the mask remains the same, in all its 
beauty, and it is the situation that changes. Thus the usual conception of 
our modern European theatre is altered, almost reversed, and many novel 
opportunities are offered to a playwright employing masks. However, there is 
one fascinating aspect concerning the immobile mask, namely that although 
the mask itself never alters, yet the expression on the mask sometimes gives the 
impression of changing when the light that falls on it changes. 

The printed edition of the play “At the Hawk’s Well” is illustrated with 
two masks that are to be used by the main performers—the mask of Old Man 
and the mask of Young Man; there are also two sketches of these two characters. 
The dress of Old Man and Young Man of course differs greatly from the rich 
clothing of the Noh, but it is in keeping with the time and place represented, 
namely Ireland in the Heroic Age. Also of course, there is no actual mask 
for a young man in the Noh for the actor appears as he is, even if he is old; 
however, as it is a man that takes the part of a woman or a girl, he always wears 
a mask representing a woman or a girl when acting such a role. The other 
performers in the play, the Guardian of the Well and the three Musicians, have 
their faces made up to resemble masks. The way their faces are made up is as 
much a work of art as the words they utter or the costumes they wear. The 
mask itself, however, is the supreme work of art. Yeats once even suggested 
2the possibility of writing plays for certain masks! The artistic aspect of the 
mask he refers to in “Certain Noble Plays of Japan” (pp. 8-9): “A mask will 
enable me to substitute for the face of some commonplace player, or for that 
face repainted to suit his own vulgar fancy, the fine invention of a sculptor, 


and to bring the audience close enough to the play to hear every inflection of | 


the voice. A mask never seems but a dirty face, and no matter how close you 
go is yet a work of art.” 


1. Note on the First Performance of “At the Hawk’s Well”. 
2. Preface to “Four Plays for Dancers’’. 
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The use of the mask was to Yeats a perfect way of expressing his par- 
ticular mystical doctrine regarding the Self and the Anti-Self; and as Noh 
is concerned w:th form and ritual, qualities to which he attached considerable 
importance in his later years, it seems natural that he should have drawn so 
much from it. 

“At the Hawk’s Well” was actually published in 1917 and, together with 
the other “Four Plays for Dancers”, (including “The Only Jealousy of Emer”, 
“The Dreaming of the Bones” and “Calvary”), published in 1920, exemplifies 
those plays of his that were modelled on the stylised ritual of Noh. They 
are just short one-act plays “designed as curtain raisers for an intimate theatre 
and an audience ' of his friends”. 

Although the Noh had a great influence on these few plays of Yeats, 
it came at a time when he was taking a less active interest in the practical 
theatre, and more in experiment; he actually wrote in the Preface to “Four 
Plays for Dancers”: “Should I make a serious attempt, which I may not, being 
rather tired of the theatre...”. This is not surprising, for, after all, the Irish 
National Theatre had been set firmly on its feet in 1899 and Synge’s “Play- 
boy of the Western World” had been played at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
in 1907 and by 1917 all the controversies were over. It was no wonder that 
Yeats had turned to a form of drama that was getting rather remote from the 
earthiness of Synge. In fact Yeats’ theatre was not concerned with realism, 
but it was concerned still with Irish legend and it was still lyrical and musical 
and it was getting closer and closer to the spirit of Noh. 

Above all it was artistic and like the Noh itself in present-day Japan, 
it meets with the same sort of praise or criticism. However, not having the 
long tradition of the Noh it will never be popular in the wide sense, but nor 
was it intended to be. Yet it will remain, and Yeats would probably be 
satisfied, a precious and pure artistic creation in the field of poetic drama. 

From the Japanese side it is interesting to follow the fortunes of Mr. 
It6, the Japanese dancer, who played in Yeats’ dramas and who, incidentally 
helped Ezra Pound with his work on the Noh which he did from the documents 
of Fenollosa. Yeats mentioned Mr. Ité in “Note on the First Performance of 
‘At the Hawk’s Well’” in 1916 as follows: “Perhaps I shall turn to something 
else now that our Japanese dancer, Mr. It6, whose minute intensity of move- 
ment in the dance of the hawk so well suited our small room and private 
art, has been hired by a New York theatre, or perhaps I shall find another 
dancer.” 

Mr. It6 duly went to America and later produced “At the Hawk’s Well” 
in Hollywood in 1934. His particular version combined Yeats’ ideas with the 
principles of Japanese Noh. Mr. Ité6 is still living. He takes an active part 
in the theatre world and has his own. “School of Art of Dancing” in Tokyo, 
which he opened about ten years ago. It is he who kindly lent me the photo- 


1. The Lonely Tower: T. R. Henn. p. 81 
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graph of the musicians in his Hollywood production. 

He is planning to produce a new version of “At the Hawk’s Well” in 
Japanese this autumn in Tokyo. In his opinion Yeats’ drama has a living and 
modern dramatic spirit which is highly suitable for a modern Noh drama on 
a modern stage that stresses the three-dimensional aspect. Since he knew 
Yeats so intimately, he feels he can interpret the rea] spirit of the play as con- 
ceived originally by Yeats. 

Mr. It6 told me an interesting story about how he came to get the idea 
for the sound of the hawk’s cry which he was to utter during his performance 
“At the Hawk’s Well”. He and Edmond Dulac one day visited London Zoo 
and went to the hawk’s cage in the hope of hearing the bird’s cry: to their 
great disappointment the bird, when prodded by Dulac’s umbrella, only uttered 
a feeble murmur. Later they visited the Zoo at the birds’ feeding time, but 
as the meat was being distributed the noise was so great that they could not 
distinguish the hawk’s cry from the rest. However, on their way home Dulac 
had the idea of asking Mr. It6 what the Japanese word for hawk was. Mr. 
It6 replied “Taka’—and ‘taka’ was the sound that he uttered when playing the 
part of the hawk. 

That there is considerable interest in Yeats’ “At the Hawk’s Well” in 
Japan is also evident from the fact that the play was translated, altered and 
converted into an old Noh play proper by Mr. Yokomichi Mario and that 
it was produced in Tokyo in 1949, 1950 and 1952 on the Noh stage. This 
fact is particularly interesting in itself in that it shows how Yeats’ own play, 
which was influenced by the Noh, in its turn went back to Japan to be turned 
into a true Noh play, the characters being slightly altered. 

Incidentally Mr. Kita Minoru who played the part of Old Man in 
this production and who is a leader of the Kita School of Noh was the leader 
of the company which recently went to Rome in the spring of last year, and 
was therefore the first person to introduce actual performances of Japanese 
Noh plays to Europe. 
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N his article “How Should I Forget?” printed in the last issue, i.e. Vol. I, 
] No. 3, of the Quarterly, Mr. Edmund Blunden, the English poet, paid a 
sympathetic tribute to the Japanese character in general. It contains a 
passage in which he describes how he had a slight accident near Osaka in a 
dark night last spring and how it was set right. A truck-driver and his mate 
happened to notice that a car was helplessly struggling at the side of a road- 
fork. They “got out and became a rescue squad. With great cheerfulness they 
toiled away, until they had our car on the road again. And then without 
waiting to be thanked they vanished into the dark.” I was happiest when I 
read this passage. Mr. Blunden is a genius in easily finding out what is best 
in a person or a nation. He can often idealize a person and sometimes 
apotheosize him with his magic. An instance is found in his article mentioned 
above. I am of course not worthy of such praise as is generously given there. 
Nor am I “keen and sturdy” as he says; unlike him I have no magical power 
of beatification or apotheosis. But with no more than my everyday common- 
sense, I think I can prove how noble a character Edmund Blunden is. We 
are, however, not members of a Mutual Admiration Society; if, in accepting 
the invitation of the editorial staff, I write anything more about him, I know 
it will be embarrassing to him. Let me, therefore, change my topic. 
* * * * 

Literary works of the West are now eagerly studied in Japan, and 
translations, good and bad, are enormous in number. Every member of the 
cultivated reading public seems interested in noveis recently published in 
America, England, France, etc., but they are usually rendered into Japanese 
without scrupulous choice or due attention. And the reader, and even the 
critic, seems eager to be acquainted not only with new works by authors of 
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established fame, but with also best-sellers, merely because they are popular. 
The ordinary reader troubles himself little in discriminating between the literary 
merits of the original work and its translation. What attracts him most seems 
to be the novel’s popularity in the West. This shows how anxious the Japa- 
nese people are to keep pace with the progress of the world. I mention this 
partly in praise, but also partly in blame as the choice of books is frequently 
made at random and without discretion. 

I need hardly say that there are, on the other hand, scholars who devote 
their lives to the serious study of Western literature. It is, of course, difficult 
to keep to a principle, as probably Walter Pater did, “a principle, the forcible 
apprehension of which makes him jealous and fastidious in the selection of 
his intellectual food; never pretending to be moved out of mere complaisance 
to other people’s emotions,” but the serious student will find that this principle 
“serves to foster in him a very scrupulous sincerity with himself.” 

Let me mention an episode in the history of English studies in Japan. 
It is a story of a few young men of letters who were pioneers in the field of 
English Romantic poetry. They formed a school which published a journal 
Bungak’kai (“Literary World”), in 1893, and which finished with its last and 
fifty-eighth number issued in 1898. It was a periodical in the style of The Germ, 
the organ of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In those days it was very dif- 
ficult to get English publications in Japan; perhaps several months passed be- 
tween ordering and arrival. (By the by, even now London periodicals reach 
us two months late, unless by air-mail.) Sometime in 1897 Hirata Tokuboku, 
a member of the group, bought through Maruzen (the well-known firm dealing 
with foreign books) poems of Robert Browning, D. G. Rossetti and A. C. 
Swinburne. They were all American reprints published without date by John 
W. Lovell Company, New York. The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti had 
the ridiculous half-title, Dante’s Poems, and was printed on cheap paper. Still 
this was the sole copy available to the members of the group, and was borrowed 
by one member after another. Since in this book Rossetti’s translations of 
Francois Villon are boldly underlined, it may be assumed that younger readers 
of the group, especially Ueda Bin, were admirers of the French poet. Anyhow, 
this copy remained on the book-shelves of Shimazaki Téson so long that he 
forgot its real owner was not himself but his friend Hirata; and when I visited 
the great novelist for the first time at Iigura, Tokyo, in 1928 he generously 
gave it to me. But some years later I heard from Hirata that he had bought 
the three books mentioned above, and had had both Rossetti and Swinburne 
rebound just in the same style, for they were paper-bound in the original form. 
As evidence of that he showed me his copies of Swinburne and Browning and 
gave me both of them. So my library can be proud of those copies rich in 
memory of the Bungak’kai group. 


1. Villon’s Ballad of Dead Ladies is included in the Victorian Lyre (1899), a little anthology compiled 
by Ueda Bin, a younger member of the group, which, in spite of the title, contains only 19 pieces 
from FitzGerald, Rossetti, Swinburne and Kipling. 
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Not only these three but also Byron and Keats were favourite poets with 
the group. And as in the case of Rossetti, a single copy of Keats’ Endymion 
(in the form of a pocket edition) was eagerly read by members of the group. 
Had a number of copies been available, they would undoubtedly have bought 
their own, just as Rossetti and Swinburne one day rushed off to a book-seller’s 
“penny box” in order to get some copies of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayydm when 
it was utterly neglected by the critic and the common reader. 

I do not know how deeply versed in English were Kitamura, Shimazaki, 
Hirata and their circle. But they were able to appreciate those English 
Romantics and Pre-Raphaelites because they possessed an important sense—the 
delicate sense of beauty, which is indispensable for poetic appreciation; and 
this sense of beauty combined with their devotion to literature, was probably 
the key to open the door of “realms of gold” and see “many goodly states and 
kingdoms”. 

. * * * 

More than sixty years have passed since the Bungak’kai was started, and 
the field of English studies in Japan is now much wider than in those days. 
Today is no longer the heyday of Rossetti and Swinburne. Representative 
works of English literature from Beowulf down to The Waste Land have been 
translated and discussed: The Canterbury Tales, the complete works of 
Shakespeare, masterpieces of Donne, Milton, Elizabethan authors, Romantics, 
Victorian novels, and contemporary American novels can be read in Japanese. 
There is published a well-annotated edition of British and American authors 
old and new as well as more than 100 volumes in the British and American 
Men of Letters series. During the last thirty years, English studies have made 
a remarkable progress, thanks to the stimulation of foreign teachers and the 
endeavours of native scholars. Here I may mention the names of some illustrious 
foreigners who were invited as university teachers. Lafcadio Hearn is widely 
known as the interpreter of Japan in the Meiji Era; John Lawrence, once a 
colleague of W. P. Ker in the University of London, introduced the scientific 
method of English philology. Later on we were happy to have British authors 
lecturing on English literature in Tokyo and elsewhere: Robert Nichols 
(1921-24), Ralph Hodgson (1924-38), Sherard Vines (1923-28), Edmund Blunden 
(1924-27), William Plomer (1926-29), Peter Quennell (1930-31), William Empson 
(1931-34) and George Barker (1940). All these lived in Japan as the dates in 
brackets show. Mr. Blunden was sent in 1947 by the British government as 
a cultural envoy to Japan and gave probably more than 600 lectures in almost 
all big cities in this country between January 1948 and March 1950. His creative 
and critical work was the secret of his great success, but his charming personality 
and his deep love of Japan made his success greater. His remarkable footprint 
will be discernible all over Japan, for his influence upon young and old peo- 
ple is remarkable. His successor, Mr. G. S. Fraser, was popular among young 
intellectuals. 

“Fulbright professors” sent every year by the U.S. Educational Com- 
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mission are a great help to the study of American literature, which has 
suddenly become popular here. It is desirable that lectures of these American 
scholars be printed here or elsewhere, so that they may be of benefit not only 
to their students but also to outsiders. 

All these men and books have contributed a great deal to the advance- 
ment of English studies in Japan. We owe much to them. I shall not forget 
how useful are the libraries of both the American Cultural Center and the 
British Council. 

As for English books there was no importation during the decade or 
so of complete eclipse of culture caused by the War. But I am glad to say 
that we can now buy almost any books published abroad if only we can afford 
to do so. And yet scholars are always and everywhere underpaid. This is the 
case particularly in Japan; average university professors here get only one-third 
or one-fourth of what Western scholars of the same status receive. Moreover, 
our libraries have very unsatisfactory collections in so far as foreign books are 
concerned. As university budgets for books are extremely limited, new publica- 
tions usually remain as desiderata. There is no question of manuscripts, first 
editions or out-of-the-way books. They are all beyond the capacity of libraries. 
If, with the purpose of consulting some books indispensable to your research 
or investigation in any Western literature, you go to your university library, 
even your Tokyo University Library, the best of all Japanese collections of 
English books, I am afraid you will usually find great gaps in the collection, 
and come out with a sigh “I must buy these books myself.” This is, I think, 
not the case with Western professors. They have their British Museum, 
Library of Congress, Bodleian and Camera of Oxford, Cambridge University 
Library, libraries of Houghton, Morgan, Folger, Huntington, and so forth. We 
have nothing in Japan of that scope in the division of British or American 
literature. A scholar may afford to buy some new works in his own field, but 
it goes without saying that he cannot dream of collecting all the material for 
his research. Nevertheless he must manage to buy the minimum of indispensable 
books, unless he goes to business, or elsewhere. For this reason Japanese 
professors have, in order to get the money necessary for the purchase of books, 
to work hard over and above their routine duties, e.g. giving an extra course 
of weekly lectures at other institutions, or writing articles for daily and weekly 
papers, or monthly periodicals. The income thus earned may help them to 
buy books, but it also deprives them of time for research and special study. 

There are, therefore, two difficulties which confront Japanese scholars of 
Western literatures: viz. (1) Poor payment in spite of their overwork and (2) 
Lack of research material. As regards the latter, it is clear that no original 
work in textual criticism, bibliography and biographical discovery can be 
pursued in this country. (I am not speaking of Japanese or Chinese literature.) 
If one wants to do it abroad, one faces the problem of travelling expenses, 
which nobody will try to solve for a poor literary man because literary study 
is rarely a profitable business, whereas some kinds of research in natural science 
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may bring in an enormous sum of money. 

The subject most practical for Japanese scholars to pursue would be 
interpretation of the text or literary criticism. We Japanese have our own 
culture, which is in some points widely different from the Western, and however 
deeply we may be influenced by the Western tradition, we are still Japanese 
in our way of thinking. So our interpretation, appreciation and criticism of 
Western literature will have some tinge of Oriental character, and this peculi- 
arity may well contribute something to Western scholarship. 

In concluding this brief article, I must not forget to say that a great 
number of young and old Japanese scholars of British and American literature, 
which has much increased since the end of the last War, are struggling for 
mastery of English and are taking great pains to acquire full knowledge of 
the language in order to appreciate the spirit of Western culture. We hope 
we can put a stepping-stone or two on the stream of culture by means of our 
Japanese interpretation and criticism or comparative study of Oriental and 
Occidental literatures. 


Saito Takeshi 


Memory at Miyajima 





FTERWARDS, when the maids at the Issa-En had dutifully bowed us 
away from the wetted stones of the porch, the wheels had scudded over 
the raked, white gravel and we had sat back each in a corner for the 
drive along the coast to Hiroshima, I asked: “And how much of it do you 
remember?” 

You were expecting the questior., and studied, to our right, the tree- 
covered heap of island overshadowing a mile-wide stretch of Inland Sea. 

“I remember tame deer, and swimming round the Torii.” (You said, 
“The Torii,” taking it for granted we both had that in mind). “How we 
came, what we did here or where we went to next, I’ve entirely forgotten.” 

But after a moment, by way of unspoken relation, your hand closed the 
gap between us, completing the circuit of the recollection. 

* * * * 


I had arrived the night before by slow train from Okayama, getting 
into Hiroshima at ten fifteen. With the infallible watchfulness that the Japa- 
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nese devote to a foreign traveller in their country, Morioka Bunsho was wait- 
ing for me at the point on the platform where I alighted. Winning the match 
of courtesies, as I supposed I was right in allowing him to do, he carried my 
case and led me through the barrier to a large American sedan. 

We drove into the scurrying population, into the blare of loudspeakers 
and klaxons, the dazzle of undipped headlights and neon signs. New avenues 
were ambitiously broad, and blocks of concrete building had gone up on every 
side. Across a clearing, my companion pointed out the ruined girder skeleton 
of the dome of what ten years before had been the office of an insurance com- 
pany, left standing as a remembrance and a perpetual assurance against failure 
of human memory. 

We rumbled over two of Hiroshima’s seven rivers and ran into narrower 
streets of frail wooden shops, with their tidy piles of fruit, clean-washed foot- 
balls of cabbages and yard-long turnips, brass pots and pans, tubs of pickles, 
gee-gaws, kimono-cloth, still open to display. The macadam resounded to the 
drag and the clack-clock of clogs. 

A thin black and yellow stick of a pole stopped our bonnet as the heavy 
square front of an electric train hurtled across the street. We bumped over 
the line to speed along an open straight, overtaking or being overtaken, till 
we were held up, once more, by a worn red rag on the projecting end of a 
truckload of rusted steel rods that ploughed up and down, from side to side, 
over the hard mud waves of a road in the remaking. Forward impatiently 
past oyster beds and the Inland Sea on the left. 

At a thatched-roof gateway, we turned into the gravel drive, flood-light- 
ing purple azaleas and sternly cultivated pine, horning continuously to give 
the servants time to be out at the door. 

Unlacing my shoes, I was aware of no sound but the trickle of an artificial 
spring in the porch; and after the garish chaos of the town, there was sober, 
ordered, natural simplicity in the entrance hall before me. I stepped into two 
of a row of slippers and followed white-socked feet kicking neatly up under 
a kimono along a polished corridor. The maid entered a miniature vestibule 
and slid open a paper door at the side. She laughed as I carefully left my 
slippers behind and trod in my socks on the soft clean matting on which I was 
to spend the night. The shuttered room had an odour of cryptomeria wood, 
straw and sanded walls. 

As soon as the girl had brought me the usual bowl of pale green tea 
and a sweetmeat, and had gone again to see about the bath, I opened a shutter 
to breathe the coldish air of a May night, to hear the slap of a sheltered sea 
and to look at what I had seen in so many parts of the world since first I visited 
Miyajima—water in the dark and trees massed over steeply sloping earth behind. 

The girl came in by the paper door again, took a laundered, blue cotton 
bathrobe from a cupboard in the wall, unfolded it and waited for me to undress. 
She took my clothes as I shed them, and she folded them up into a flat brown 
rectangular basket. She helped fasten my sash and went ahead showing the 
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way to the bath. There were clothes baskets for six in the ante-room, but I 
was glad to be the only bather. Being with strangers at every moment of the 
day, even at undressing, it was a pleasure to be alone, soaping off the sulphurous 
grit of railway, sluicing it all away on to a floor one could wet with abandon, 
and then, holding my breath, stepping into a square vat of half-boiling water, 
going in up to the shoulders as clean as a whistle without splashing, lest the 
water scalded. 

Back in my room, the maid had spread out a bed on the floor, three 
thick quilts beneath and one on top, with a rice-husk log in a pillowcase poised 
at the end. Behind it she had set a red lacquer reading lamp, an ashtray and 
a carafe of water. She showed me the brass screw that fastened the door on 
the inside, and, kneeling at the threshold, bid me good-night. 

I twisted the screw into its hole, reopened the shutter, went to the 
cupboard for another quilt, which I folded to make a more comfortable pillow, 
ani lay down to sleep in a place empty even of memories. We had travelled 
far, in distance, in the last twenty years and had lived lives during which we 
inight have wondered, “Miyajima? Wasn’t that in Japan? Did we ever go 
there?” 

When you joined me next day, you were tired after the journey from 
Tokyo and our business in the hot dustiness blowing from the waste spaces 
of Hiroshima, and we laid down a quilt so that you could rest. 

I went into the garden on the water’s side. True to Japanese form, 
the garden suited the surroundings, being composed—how apt the word—of a 
grassy bank, a few flat rocks sunk into the surface, low-clipped azalea bushes 
and dwarf pines. Sitting on the floor inside the inn, one could look out, as 
it were, over fields and rocks, flowers and trees, over the water, to a full view 
of Miyajima from the red Torii in the water’s edge and the white fringe of 
the beach, up the dark green slopes to the peak of Mount Misen. Japan, to 
my mind, has more beautiful scenery, with greater clarity of light and line. 
Nevertheless, this was a place people have for centuries felt they must go to. 

I lay on the grass—not, I imagine, the thing to do, but there were no 
seats in the garden. To one who had been long in city pent, the mild sky 
seemed no different from the face of heaven Keats must have gazed upon from 
Hampstead Heath. The grass under my palms would be grass anywhere, though 
it was sparser, coarser than the green of English meadows and downs, and its 
fragrance (which I could not perceive) had no savour of clover and harebell. 
A car honked along the road, an electric train screeched by. This might be 
anywhere, and nowhere in particular. Yet it was a place one went to, in 
search of... 

Suddenly, searching across the strait through the needles of a pine branch 
grown horizontally over the grass, I knew what we should find when we crossed 
to the island next morning. Immunized against contemplation by amplifiers 
shouting announcements and filling the air with popular songs that had 
permeated the Japan we had known before, we should ride on the ferry with 
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an excursion of school children. We should join the straggling procession 
ashore up a narrow street of booths stocked with brightly-coloured souvenirs, 
hand towels, match-wood boxes, with pictures of Miyajima on them, of cake 
and sweets and pickle, to buy as presents for family and friends, or round 
wooden trays with a carving of the Torii in the middle, and, as a specialty, 
thin, flat red-backed rice spoons that one could write a message on, stamp, and 
drop into a toy pillar box. Here would be a shop where we might sit at a 
tiny table and drink beer or eat rice-rolls wrapped in seaweed. There an inn 
with a vast bare mat floor where one could hold a banquet. We should saunter 
on until we came to the Shinto Shrine built over the tide, pay ten yen to an 
old woman who would fasten rope sandals over our shoes so that we should 
not harm the marble-smooth hinoki-wood floors of the open corridors, and we 
should watch our fellow pilgrims calling upon the immortal mystery with a 
clap, reverently bowing, then earnestly photographing the Torii from every 
angle. 

Up the paths among giant trees, into the silent void of the woods: the 
emptiness which eternity could fill, if only we knew how to let it. I should 
begin expounding that on this island there used to be permitted no births, no 
deaths, thus no defilement, no limitation to the continuity of existence. You 
would answer, “Down there, it looked as if births were not so easy to control,” 
and add, “Haven’t we gone far enough?” 

Returning towards the jetty, we should ask ourselves, “Which was the 
inn we stayed at?” and should not be sure whether it was this one or that. 
I could recall of it the unfurnished mat floor and the summer foliage of maples 
shutting out heat and light. But that was only the setting for images more 
deeply impressed in my memory. After supper, stretching out legs on the 
floor, our party was chattering, when someone quoted a verse. Not a good 
verse, yet a rhythmical pattern of words remembered as if I had learnt it by 
heart half an hour ago. Then, at last, when everyone had stopped talking 
and decided to go to bed, I waited, and it was you that came back, laying your 
hand on my sleeve, to say good-night. 

* * * * 

You could not have heard my footfall on the grass as I walked to the 
window. You were lying motionless, your head to the garden, but I could 
tell you were awake. I said, “Shall we have tea?” And without surprise, with- 
out your turning to look in my direction, your voice answered, “The car’s 
waiting: the maid’s just been in to tell you. I asked her to bring tea first.” 

. * e * 

The place was the subject described in letters home, an object to photo- 
graph, a scene to paint: away from, forgotten; returned to, reminding. What 
had remained, what now revived and gave life constancy, were the form of 
the Torii, gateway to the everlasting unfindable, the verse, the sound of the 
voice, the affectionate intent of the hand. 


R. A. Close 
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Rise of Naturalism 


Modern J apanese Literature V 
It6 Sei 


r 1882, Ozaki K6yé, the leading figure in the Ken’yisha, published Ninin 
Bikuni Iro Zange (The Amorous Confessions of Two Nuns), a novel about 

the sufferings of lovers under the feudal system of morality and social rela- 
tions. The beautiful classic style of this work established the author as the 
most important novelist of the post-Restoration period. Moreover, its characters, 
their lives frustrated by outmoded ethical values, had a strong sentimental 
appeal to readers of the age, who, though living two decades after the begin- 
ning of enlightenment, had themselves not completely shaken off feudal ideas 
and emotions. K6y6 became a great popular attraction. 

At the time, the Yomiuri Shimbun, which with its circulation of 30,000 
was the largest and most influential newspaper in Tokyo, had a literary critic 
named Aeba Késon. Késon had first been employed by the Yomiuri as a type- 
setter in the early Meiji years, but had become a disciple of Takahata Ransen, 
who also worked on the paper for a time, and had learned from him the art 
of the novel. Ransen was a novelist of the traditional style who, with his 
thorough knowledge of late Edo period fiction, stood out in opposition to the 
modernist Kanagaki Robun. Like his teacher, Késon became a writer of the 
old school. Eventually his opinions clashed with those of the Yomiuri’s pres- 
ident, and in 1889 he resigned to become an employee of the Tokyo Asahi 
Shimbun, which had just been founded. In his place, the Yomiuri, searching 
for a writer whose voice would be heard, decided to engage the twenty-two- 
year-old Kéy6. In order to accept, the latter, who despite his fame as a first- 
class novelist was still attending classes in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
dropped out of school. His example was followed by his schoolmates Kawa- 
kami Bizan and Ishibashi Ningetsu. 

In 1890 K6y6, adopting the pattern set by Ihara Saikaku in his Késhoku 
Ichidai Onna (Life of a Voluptuous Woman), wrote Kyara Makura (The 
Perfumed Pillow), the life-story of a woman of pleasure. This was followed 
in 1891 by Futari Nyéb6 (Two Wives), in which the author contrasted the 
fate of two sisters, the older of whom married a man of rank and led a 
miserable existence and the younger of whom married a poor man for love 
and lived happily ever after. The two novels enhanced K6y6’s fame, all the 
more since the Yomiuri, which ran them as serials, was the most highly esteemed 
journal in which a writer could hope to publish. The young novelist became 
the shining light of the literary world, and his comrades in the Ken’yisha, 
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Kawakami Bizan, Hirotsu Rydaré, Ishibashi Shian, and Iwaya Sazanami, also 
made enviable names for themselves. 

Disciples began to gather around Kéyé. The one whom he loved most 
and who later was regarded as his successor was Izumi Kydka. In 1890 this 
young man, then seventeen, had left his home in Kanazawa, on the shores of 
the Sea of Japan, and had come to Tokyo to visit Kéy6. He was a small gentle 
lad of pleasant countenance, the offspring of a marriage between a metal 
caster and the sister of a Noh musician. K6yd took a fancy to him and hired 
him as a house boy. At the time it was common for Japanese politicians, 
scholars, and men of letters to take one or two potential successors into their 
homes and, while using them as assistants, to send them to school or to train 
them in their professions. Soon after Kyéka became an apprentice to Kéyé, 
there arrived another prospective author, a youth named Tokuda Shisei, who 
like Kyéka was a native of Kanazawa. Shiisei at nineteen had left the gov- 
ernment high school that he had been attending and had come to Tokyo with 
the manuscript for a novel. Upon calling at Kéyd’s residence he found to 
his surprise that the house boy was none other than Kydka, an acquaintance 
of his family in Kanazawa. With Kydka’s help he got the master to read his 
work, but the manuscript was returned with the comment that it was useless. 
The young man, in a rage, tore up K6y6’s letter and returned to his home, 
but two years later, he again came to Kéy6 on Kydka’s introduction, and this 
time he was accepted as a pupil. 

Shortly before Kyéka had become a member of the Ozaki household, 
Tayama Katai, a youth of twenty who lived nearby, had come to see Kéy6. 
The boy had no formal education to speak of, but he had studied Chinese 
by himself since his childhood and had mastered the traditional Japanese poem 
of thirty-one syllables. In addition, he had learned English and had read 
many modern European novels. His broad knowledge of Western literature 
failed, however, to impress Kéy6, who was of the opinion that a writer familiar 
with foreign works and newfangled literary theories might very well have 
neglected his own writing to study them. Katai was admitted as a disciple, 
but the treatment he received was decidedly cool. 

Aside from these three, there were four or five other pupils. Of them 
all, Izumi Kydka and Oguri Fiyé, a reformed delinquent, were the most as- 
siduous students of the classic style and the most faithful followers of Kéyd’s 
instructions. They were consequently the best loved and best cared for by 
the teacher, and under his direct guidance they advanced the most rapidly. 
In 1894, Kydéka, having been a pupil for four years, published in the Yomiuri 
Shimbun a novel called Giketsu Kydketsu (The Blood of Honor). Based on 
the story of a love affair between a judge and a female entertainer, the work 
revolved about the inconsistency between love and the law. At the time of its 
publication it attracted little attention, but somewhat later, when the author 
rewrote it as a play under the title Taki no Shiraito (The White Threads of 
the Waterfall), it became a great success, and it is still performed occasionally 
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today. In the minds of the Japanese public, Kydéka’s name is inseparably 
linked with this drama. 

Kydka’s recognition as a novelist came with the publication in 1895 of 
two short novels entitled Yaké Junsa (The Night Patrolman) and Gekashitsu 
(Surgery). Like O-sakazuki (The Great Sake Cup) and Shokikan (The Clerk) 
by Kydka’s senior in the Ken’yisha, Kawakami Bizan, these works were 
concerned with the misery of the human being in society, and they showed 
tendencies that had not appeared in Kéy6’s novels. In the same year another 
member of the Ken’yisha, Hirotsu Ryiré, published Heme-den (The One- 
Eyed Man) and Kuro-tokage (The Black Lizard), two brief stories dealing most 
realistically with the emotions of degenerate or deformed characters. The works 
of these three authors are considered to constitute the beginning of the social 
novel and the novel of ideas in Japan. 

In the meantime, K6y6 continued to write about love between men and 
women under the restraints of feudal morality, but he seems to have been 
increasingly troubled by the fear that he had reached an impasse with this 
theme. Indeed, people were saying that he had relinquished his place as chief 
writer of the new age to Kawakami Bizan and Hirotsu Ryiré, and it was 
argued that Izumi Kydka, whose poetic sentences were greatly admired by 
young men and women of a literary turn, was by way of becoming the most 
important writer of them all. Kd6yé, feeling somewhat insecure, took to read- 
ing Zola and Maupassant and tried to adopt the realistic approach of European 
writers. Furthermore, he made a great effort to abandon the classical sentence 
structure to which he was accustomed and write in a more conversational styie. 
In 1896 he produced Tajé Takon (Of Tenderness and Hate), in which a man 
whose wife had died goes to live with a friend and falls in love with his friend’s 
wife. The critics of the day praised this as K6y6’s most outstanding effort thus 
far, and as a result he regained confidence. In the following year he set out 
to write the greatest story of his career. Using the disappointed love affair 
of his friend Iwaya Sazanami as a framework, he began publishing a novel 
called Konjiki Yasha (The Gilted Demon) as a serial in the Yomiuri Shimbun. 
It began with an orphaned youth named Kan’ichi coming to live with a family 
in which there was a beautiful daughter named Miya. Kan’ichi and Miya 
fell in love, and everyone, including the two themselves, thought they would 
end up happily married. However, when the young lady received the proposal 
of a rich banker’s son, she wavered, and, deceiving herself with the notion that 
she was only doing it to secure money on which her true love could go to 
Europe to study, she married the wealthy suitor. Her lover hated her for having 
betrayed him. Deprived of his faith in humanity, he became a cruel usurer, 
determined to become rich and take his revenge on the feminine sex. The 
novel ends, however, without his having accomplished his purpose. Since the 
plot was of a popular nature and the writing in the classic style to which 
contemporary readers were accustomed, this novel aroused great enthusiasm 
among the subscribers of the Yomiuri. For the next four or five years Kéy6, 
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who had begun the work at thirty, wrote a new installment every January and 
August. However, while the public continued to devour the saga, he himself 
found it more and more difficult to go on. He developed stomach trouble, and 
his skill diminished visibly. 

In 1898, the year after Konjiki Yasha began its long run, there appeared 
a genuinely new novel entitled Hototogisu (The Cuckoo), the success of which 
soon made its author, Tokutomi Roka, as famous as Kéy6. Roka was a native 
of Kyiishi, the westernmost Japanese island, and the younger brother of Toku- 
tomi Sohd. The latter, it will be recalled, had in 1887 begun publishing Koku- 
min no Tomo (Friend of the People) and in 1890 the Kokumin Shimbun 
(People’s Newspaper). An acute democratic critic of society, Sohd was also 
considered one of the best journalists of his day. On the other hand, Roka, 
working under his protection as a translator of foreign newspaper reports and 
opinions, was judged untalented and unworthy of his illustrious brother. 
Indeed, to all intents and purposes he seemed a timid vacillating youth, of 
whom little was to be expected. Actually, however, his bashfulness and 
hesitancy arose from his constant efforts to suppress a naturally sensitive 
disposition. Like his brother he had attended Déshisha, the mission school 
opened by Niijima J6, who had studied many years in America. While in 
school Roka had had a love affair with a young lady and had been scolded 
by Niijima. As a result, the young man had resentfully left school, discarding 
at the same time his faith in Christianity. It should be observed, however, 
that he never really ceased to hold a Christian philosophy of life. 

While working for his brother’s journal, Roka heard the sad story of 
the daughter of General Oyama Iwao. This unfortunate young lady married 
the son of a high official, but subsequently contracted tuberculosis. Because 
of her illness she was scorned by her mother-in-law, who eventually sent her 
back to her parents’ home to die. This was an incident of a type in which 
Japanese society abounded, but having had the story related to him by the 
girl’s grief-stricken mother, Roka was quite moved. He composed a novel 
about it and ran it as a serial in the Kokumin Shimbun between November, 
1898, and May of the following year. Slightly later it was published as a 
separate volume, which sold so well that this hitherto unknown author be- 
came Ozaki Kéy6’s equal in popular favour. Hototogisu was translated in 
England, America, Germany, China, and other countries, while in Japan the 
names of Takeo and Namiko, the couple separated by a mother’s cruelty, 
became, like those of Kan’ichi and Miya, regular pronouns for people in similar 
circumstances. One hears them even today. 

These two novels, Kéy6’s and Roka’s, so dominated the literary world 
that for five or six years after 1900 fiction made little or no progress. Among 
the new writers Izumi Kydka, Oguri Fiiyé, and K »sugi Tengai were conspicuous, 
but there was no basic solution to the impasse that Japanese fiction had 
reached. Consequently, the forte of Japanese literature at the beginning of 
the twentieth century came to be the new poetry. This was introduced in 
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1889 when Mori Ogai published an anthology of modern European poems 
translated into Japanese and entitled Omokage (Images—the title was intended 
to indicate that these translations were “reflections” of foreign poetry, like the 
images in a mirror). 

In 1893 a group of young men, whose ambitious and complicated purpose 
was to study both Japanese classics and European literature and to learn about 
Christianity while maintaining the Confucian system of morality, began publish- 
ing a magazine entitled Bungakkai (The World of Letters). The guiding 
spirit of this journal was Kitamura Tokoku, a young man of twenty-five who 
was teaching in a mission school established by the Society of Friends. Té- 
koku had published a narrative poem entitled Soshi no shi (The Song of 
Ch’u-ch’iu) and, at the age of 23, a collection called Hérai-kyoku (Songs of 
Paradise), which seems to owe something to Byron’s “Manfred.” However, 
his most important activity was the writing of articles on pacifism and love 
in Bungakkai. He had a very clear conception of humanism and was one of 
the most discerning commentators of his day. Unfortunately, however, he 
was defeated in debates with old-style Confucianists, and, wounded by his own 
sensitivity, he committed suicide in 1894 at the age of twenty-six. 

The young man in Tokoku’s group who understvod him best was Shi- 
mazaki Téson, who was five years his junior. Tdéson attended the Meiji Gakuin, 
a school established by J. C. Hepburn, who is known as a doctor, a missionary, 
and the chief member of the staff that translated the Bible into Japanese. At 
about the time of Tokoku’s suicide, Téson perfected an original form of poetry. 
Using sequences of seven-and-five-syllable or five-and-seven-syllable couplets 
typical of Japanese poetry, he attempted to give classic beauty to expressions 
of modern romantic feelings. His poetry was the culmination of a movement 
that had begun with the first translations of European poems published by 
Yatabe Ryokichi, Toyama Shdichi, and Inoue Tetsujiré in Shintai-shishd. 
Mori Ogai in his Omokage had raised the level of translation, but Téson was 
the first man to succeed brilliantly in giving Western ideas the verbal appeal 
of native poetry. 

Téson’s first collection, Wakana-shi (Young Leaves) appeared in 1897, 
and within three or four years there were no less than four poets who rivaled 
him in the use of the style he had created. They were Yosano Tekkan, who 
published a collection called Tézainamboku (North, South, East, and West); 
Kunikida Doppo who wrote poems for the anthology Jojéshi (Lyric Poetry); 
the novelist Tayama Katai, who also contributed to the same anthology; and 
Tsuchii Bansui who published Tenchi Ujé (The Sentient World). At the 
time these men were all twenty-four or twenty-five and just on the threshold 
of their literary careers. Eight years later, in 1905, Shimazaki Téson, Tayama 
Katai, and Kunikida Doppo had become novelists and had opened a new era of 
naturalistic literature that superseded the period of the Ken’yiisha. 

Changes in the world of poetry were evident not only in the works of 
these poets, all of whom based themselves on European modes, but in the 
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traditional tanka (thirty-one syllable poem) and haiku (seventeen-syllable poem) 
as well. These two short Japanese forms had both been preserved by profes- 
sional bards belonging to a number of factions, but neither had been able 
to keep pace with the rapid new literary developments brought on by the 
Restoration. Both had degenerated into empty conventions passed down along 
with ancient mannerisms from teacher to pupil. Now, however, there appeared 
a young man name Masaoka Shiki who burned with the desire to write haiku. 
Two years the junior of Ozaki Kéyo in the Imperial University, he had studied 
the modes and rules of the Edo period and concluded that only the spread of 
realism could revive native poetry. He therefore set about trying to infuse a 
lively modern spirit into the haiku, and later he undertook to reform the tanka 
in the same way. After 1895 his work attracted the attention of young peo- 
ple, and many disciples gathered about him. He left school without finishing 
and became an employee of a newspaper called Nippon, the arts and letters 
column of which he then utilized as a vehicle for his poems and theories on 
poetry. Although at twenty-seven he was confined to his bed by a serious case 
of tuberculosis he continued to write, to select works submitted by readers for 
publication, and to provide guidance for his pupils. 

The most outstanding of those who studied the haiku under Masaoka 
Shiki were Takahama Kyoshi and Kawahigashi Hekigodé, who were four or 
five years younger than Masaoka and, like him, natives of Shikoku. Masaoka 
died in 1902 at the age of 34, but after his death his work was carried on by 
these two men, Takahama heading a conservative and Kawahigashi a progres- 
sive faction. Both attracted many disciples. In the field of tanka Masaoka’s 
great successors were It6 Sachio and Nagatsuka Takashi, who also trained many 
followers. Masaoka’s work in these two fields resulted in the formation of 
the most influential schools of Japanese poetry in the twentieth century. 

Among the important early poets who took translations as their point 
of departure was Yosano Tekkan, who was also skilled in native forms of 
verse. As opposed to Masaoka, who stressed realism, Yosano’s speciality was 
romanticism. He too had many pupils, among them his wife Yosano Akiko, 
who at the beginning of the twentieth century was the most famous writer of 
tanka in Japan. 

Ozaki Kéy6é died in 1903 at the age of 35, and after his death the work 
of the Ken’yiisha, which was composed of his companions and pupils, declined 
in quality. After a few years K6yé’s friend, the talented Kawakami Bizan, 
reached a point beyond which he could see no future in writing and committed 
suicide. Hirotsu Ryiird abandoned his career, and even Izumi Kydka, who 
had been spoken of as the most promising of Kéyd’s pupils, found himself 
unable to sell his manuscripts and was forced to live for several years in financial 
straits. Many of the others began turning out popular novels and more or 
less removed themselves from the mainstream of literary history. In the 
meanwhile young poets like Shimazaki Téson, Kunikida Doppo, who did not 
belong to the Ken’yiisha group, began trying their hand at composition in the 
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new vernacular style. Adopting elements of realism from the conversational 


novels of Futabatei Shimei and the works of European writers of the late 
nineteenth century, they ultimately discovered new and original ways of writing. 

There also appeared young writers who, though trained by Kéyd, had 
been unable to master his style and had been somewhat neglected by him, but 
who found the new realism suited to their personalities. Such were Tayama 
Katai and Tokuda Shiisei. Around 1905 these two joined the progressive 
movement begun by Shimazaki Téson and Kunikida Doppo, and formed a 
school that championed what was known as naturalistic literature. After 1905 
this group suddenly became very prominent. New writers like Masamune 
Hakucho and Iwano Hoémei began to participate in the movement, and natu- 
ralism became the primary basis of Japanese literature during the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

Among the many works in this style, those that most clearly reveal its 
characteristic are Hakai (The Broken Commandment), written by Shimazaki 
Téson in 1906, and Futon (The Quilt), a short story written by Tayama Katai 
in 1907. Hakai is the story of a young man from the Efa class, the most despised 
element in Japanese society. Following his father’s warning, he conceals his 
background in order to make a place for himself in the world, but eventually he 
realized the stupidity of his deceitful existence and determines to find a way 
to live as a free human being. Futon is about a love affair between a writer 
and a young woman studying with him. Written in a very frank style, it is 
clearly based on the personal experience of the author. This autobiographical 
story appealed to Japanese tastes, and a number of similar novels were written 
in the succeeding few years. Fiction of this type in fact became the principle 
form of naturalism and has continued to be that until today. 

Masaoka Shiki, the creator of the new tanka and haiku who died in 
1902, had a disciple named Natsume Sdseki who had been in the same class 
in college and who became a lifelong friend. Unlike Masaoka, who had quit 
school without finishing, Sdseki was an eager student. Having been graduated 
from the department of English literature in the Imperial University, he work- 
ed for fifteen years as a school teacher and then went to England for further 
study. In the meantime he composed haiku under Masaoka’s guidance. One 
year after the latter’s death, he returned from England and began giving 
lectures at the university, but in 1905 he suddenly published a satirical story 
that won great praise, and afterward he became a full-time writer. Between 
then and 1916, when he died at forty-seven, he wrote ten excellent novels. 
The earlier ones were satirical or lyrical, but his approach gradually 
became realistic and psychological. As a result, various different trends are 
evident in his books, dependent upon the time at which they were written. 
He has very many readers among the intellectual class, and in recent years he 


has come to be considered the representative novelist of the early twentieth 
century. 


Translated by Charles S. Terry 
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A Historical Study 


of 


Japan’s Northern Problem 


Kindaichi Kydsuke 


THE AINU AND JAPAN 
A T the dawn of Japanese history, 


there lived in the northern 
part of Honsha, largest of the 
four main islands, a race known as 
the Ezo or Emishi, a branch of the 
Ainu now found in Hokkaid6. 
Today the region is literally 
studded with place names like Horo- 
betsu (“Great River”) or Horonai 
(“Great Swamp”), which are also 
found on Hokkaid6, and which testify 
eloquently enough to the fact that the 
whole area was once occupied by a 
people speaking the same language.’ 
Because of the absence of water 
barriers, however, the Ezo of Honshii 
were quickly assimilated by the 
Japanese. The Ezo lands of seven 
hundred years ago have quite lost 
their distinguishing features in a 
unified Téhoku district. 
The traditional policy toward 


the Ainu, in the Tdédhoku and 


wherever else they were found, was 
one of moderation and assimilation. 
Stern measures were of course taken 
when the Ainu resisted, but the 
policy was otherwise one of taming 
and domesticating them. The chief- 
tain who submitted to central auth- 
ority was made a local governor (kuni 
no miyakko) and given rank and 
honor, while Ainu who surrendered 
after resistance were, on request, 
resettled in large numbers through- 
out the country—on the southern is- 
lands of Shikoku and Kydshii as well 
as in the eastern provinces.? So it 
was that old Japan was built. 

The Japanese and the Ezo or 
Ainu are thus bound by peculiar 
feelings of long standing. While 
clearly conscious of belonging to 
different races, they have never looked 
upon each other as foreigners. In 
the centuries when a policy of seclu- 
sion was in force, the Ainu were free 


1. See A Treatise on the Place Names of Northern Honsha (Hokud Chimei Kd), by Kindaichi Kydsuke. 
2. Since they made such good soldiers in an emergency, they were assigned by the Nara Court, which was 


short on manpower, to ward off invasions from the continent. 


The Ainu, when they surrendered, were of 


course unable to farm, and a special rice levy was imposed on the provinces concerned to feed them until 
See “‘ Tax Regulations” (Chikarashiki), Volume 22, Engishiki. 


they could be taught. 
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to visit the Matsumae clan in southern 
Hokkaid6, while representatives of 
that clan were in no way prohibited 
from travelling in the Ainu lands. 
Commerce was quite normal, and no 
one so much as considered stopping 
it. 

Thus the Japanese came to 
assume that lands occupied by the 
Ainu belonged to Japan. 


HOKKAIDO 


Hokkaidé, separated by water 
from the main island, was slower to 
feel the influence of Japanese culture. 
The Ainu are still to be found there 
as a distinct race and culture, though 
in recent years their Japanization 
has progressed at an increasing rate. 
The area is on the way to becoming 
a second Tohoku, a century and a 
half behind the first. 

This development has its begin- 
nings in the late Fifteenth Century, 
when ancestors of the former Viscount 
Matsumae boldly ventured beyond 
the straits—more than a century be- 
fore the Cossacks poured over the 
Urals into Siberia. 

Going back still further in 
history, we find that in the Twelfth 
Century, early in the military regime 
of the Kamakura Shéguns, a warrior 
named Andota, of Ainu stock, was 
enfiefed in the western part of what 
is now Aomori Prefecture as governor 
of the Ezo. His descendants, rulers 
over Ezo on both sides of the straits, 


received homage and tribute as 


1. 
meant “ far east.” 


“Hinometo Shégun.”! The family 
lost its power in a subsequent period 
of civil wars, and fled to Hokkaido. 
Their flight came to be known as the 
“crossing to the island of the Hino- 
moto Shégun” (Hinomoto Shégun no 
Shimawatari). Takeda Nobuhiro, 
ancestor of the Matsumae family, 
became heir to the family of the 
Hinomoto Shégun,? and so it was 
that the Matsumae, though isolated 
beyond the straits, were able to assert 
their authority over the Ainu for four 
hundred years, and Hokkaido pre- 
sently became one of the four main 
islands of Japan. 

In the late Eighteenth Century, 
the Matsumae family produced an 
accomplished scholar, Matsumae 
Hironaga (1737-1801), author of the 
monumental works Fukuyama Library 
(Fukuyama Hifu) in sixty volumes 
(kan) and Matsumae Record (Matsu- 
mae-shi) in ten volumes. Hironaga 
read through bulky local materials 
and thus preserved works from the 
north with which to supplement 
central historical materials.* 


SAKHALIN 


According to Matsumae Hiro- 
naga, Sat6 Katozaemon made a map 
of Hokkaid6é in 1635 from materials 
gathered on a journey around the 
island. Katozaemon’s map became 
the basis for a map of the fief sub- 
mitted by Matsumae Ujihiro to the 
Tokugawa Shégunate in 1644.4 Kato- 
zaemon was later revered as the 


See General History of Tsugaru (Tsugaru Ittdshi), Appendix to Volume 10. Hinomoto in medieval Japanese 


2. See A Record of the Matsumae Lands (Matsumae-koku Kiroku), also called Shinra’s Record (Shinra no Kiroku). 
3. Matsumae Hironaga became heir to the Murakami family, leading vassals to the Matsumae, and 
compiled his vast work from such records then at his disposal as the thirty-two volume diary of Hirotoki, 
fifth head of the family, and the twenty-volume diary of Hiroyuki, seventh head of the family. 

4. Fukuyama Library (Fukuyama Hifu), Volume 5, “ History” (Nenrekibu). 
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father of what was known in the Ma- 
tsumae clan as “the tour of the is- 
land.” The following year a vassal 
of Matsumae Kimihiro (Ké6d6 Sho- 
zaemon) crossed over to Sakhalin, 
and in the spring of 1637, after a sea 
voyage of twenty days, he reached 
Taraika on the east coast. Even 
earlier the Sakhalin Ainu had paid 
tribute to the Matsumae clan, but 
this is the first recorded instance of 
passage to Sakhalin by a Japanese 
ship for trading purposes. 

The Matsumae Record tells us 
that on April 27, 1661,' Yoshida 
Sakuhei set out from Matsumae to 
circumnavigate the island. Sailing 
down the west coast, he arrived back 
at Matsumae on August 25, after a 
voyage of nearly four months. It was 
from about this time that the distance 
around Hokkaidé came to be set at 
eight hundred ri or some _ two 
thousand miles. (Hironaga, however, 
took six hundred ri to be a more 
accurate figure.) A reproduction of 
the map made by the expedition was 
preserved in the house of Shimura 
Mataemon, a Matsumae samurai, 
where it was seen by Hironaga.? 

In 1700, on order from the 
Shégunate, a Matsumae_ gazetteer 
(géch6) was submitted in two 
volumes. The towns (g6), villages 
(son), and islands in the area, includ- 
ing Sakhalin and the Kurils, were 
described in great detail. Appended 
was a map by Ogawa Yosuke, based 
on the 1661 map. It is said to have 
been some twenty feet square. 

In 1751, a Matsumae samurai, 


Kat6 Kahei, sailed to Shiranushi on 
Sakhalin. Thereafter a Matsumae 
trading ship went each year to Shira- 
nushi. 

In 1773, on order from the clan, 
a Matsumae merchant crossed to 
Sakhalin. In addition to inspecting 
the fishing grounds and opening the 
way for trade, he taught fishing tech- 
niques to the aborigines. 

By this time the Russians were 
moving down on the island from the 
north. 


THE KURIL ISLANDS 


In Japanese the Kurils are known 
as Chishima, “Thousand Islands.” 
This, however, is only an elegant 
Ainu expression for islands in 
general. It was taken over by the 
Japanese in the Meiji Period and 
applied to the twenty-five islands to 
the northeast of Hokkaidé. On old 
maps, the area is called Chupka 
(Ainu for “east”) or Kurumse. The 
Kurumse, encountered by Kondd 
Jiiz6 on Etorop and pictured in his 
Illustrated Treatise on the Frontiers 
(Henyé Bunkai Zuk6), were a people 
who used the leather boat of the 
Eskimos and the Aleuts. In the Ainu 
Yukar epic, the Kurumse appear as 
a foreign tribe to the east, but are 
treated as a sort of phantasm hidden 
in clouds and mists. No doubt visits 


of these travellers far from the north- 


east had long been known, and 
the name was to be heard in eastern 
Hokkaido and the islands to the east. 

The name “Kuril” on the other 
hand, is completely Russian and of 


1, Dates in this paper follow the Japanese lunar calendar, thus falling about a month later than would 
the same dates under the Gregorian calendar. 
2. Matsumae Record (Matsumae-shi), Volume 2, “ History of Map-making” (Chizu wo Kaku Yurai). 
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recent origin. Probably a place name 
from southern Kamchatka came to be 
applied to the whole island chain. 
Except for the islands at either 
end, and two or three like Rashowa 
and Shimoshiri in the middle, the 
Kurils were small, barren, uninhabit- 
ed islands not to be compared with 
Sakhalin, which had felt the cultural 
influence of the continent to the west. 
The first and second islands off Hok- 
kaid6, Kunashiri and Etorop, had 
Ainu settlements and were known to 
the Japanese, but the uninhabited 
islands beyond were long grouped 
together as the “Islands of the Sea 
Otter,” by which beast they were 


occupied. The name “Islands of the 
Sea Otter” immediately came to mind 
to confuse the issue when the third 
island, Urup, was mentioned. The 
Russians advanced from the north, 
then, upon islands known but dimly 
and uncertainly to the Japanese.* 


THE ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS 


The Russians crossed the Urals 
into Siberia in 1581. By 1618 they 
had advanced to Yeniseisk, and in 
1632 they took Yakutsk. In 1650 
they entered the Amur region and 
came in conflict with Manchu forces. 
By the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689, 
the Amur region was recognized as 


1. IJMustrated Treatise on the Frontiers (Henyd Bunkai Zukd) and other works by Kondé Jaz6. 
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the territory of Manchu China. 
Russian energies were thus diverted to 
the east. In 1697, W. Atlasov, a 
Cossack, reached Kamchatka. Four- 
teen years later, in 1711, the Russians 
took the first and second of the 
Kurils off Kamchatka. They ad- 
vanced to the third in 1713, to Ra- 
showa at the center of the chain in 
1765, and on to Shimoshiri. In 1768 
they appeared at Urup, the third is- 
land from Hokkaid6. The first clash 
with the Ainu occurred on Urup in 
1770, when Niseukote, chieftain of 
Etorop, and another Ainu were shot 
and killed while hunting sea otters. 
The next year some tens of Russians 
fell before the vengeful Etorop Ainu. 
In 1772, sixty Russians appeared at 
Urup. “Urup is the island of the 
Chupka Kamui (‘God of the East,’ 
Imperial Russia),” they said. “You 
are to send the sea otters you take 
only to the Chupka Kamui.” The 
Etorop chieftain, Happaainu, replied: 
“This has long been the land of Lord 
Matsumae. We give our pelts to his 
officials. What say have you in the 
matter, you who have only just 
A quarrel broke out, and 
there were casualties on both sides.? 
In 1774 another large Russian ship 
appeared at Urup, this time with 
missionaries aboard. They proposed 
peace and trade to the Ainu who 
happened to be hunting there, and, 
in the course of amicable relations, 
the islands as far as Rashowa were 
Russianized. So far indeed had 
Russian influence extended that 
when, in 1778, Russians came from 
Urup to Kitap on Hokkaidé, via 


arrived?” 


Etorop and Kunashiri, and proposed 
that trade relations be opened, they 
were guided by the chief of Kuna- 
shiri. 

By this time warnings that 
something must be done to strengthen 
the northern defenses were growing 
louder, and the Shégunate could no 
longer leave matters unattended. In 
1785, the Bailiff (Kanjé Bugyé) Ma- 
tsumoto Hidemochi was assigned to 
study the northern problem, and five 
officials, Yamaguchi, Aoshima, Saté, 
Minakawa, and Iohara, were sent out 
to inspect the Ezo lands. 

The following year the five 
officials visited Sakhalin and the 
Kurils. In the course of their 
studies, Mogami Tokunai encounter- 
ed three Russians on Etorop.2, Told 
that the Russians had come the 
previous year from Urup, the group 
went on to that island and returned, 
after observing Russian cave dwell- 
ings, to report on its findings in great 
detail. It happened, however, that 
the Minister (Kakuré6) Tanuma Oki- 
tsugu had been relieved of his duties, 
and Matsumoto Hidemochi had 
resigned with him. Nothing came of 
the report. 


DIRECT ADMINISTRATION OF EZO 
BY THE EDO SHOGUNATE 


With the growing tension in the 
north, the Edo Shégunate in 1799 
informed the Matsumae clan that 
eastern Ezo, including the Kurils, 
would for seven years be under the 
direct administration of the Shégun- 
ate. The Bailiff Ishikawa Tadafusa, 
the Inspector (Metsuke) Habuto Ma- 


1. Matsumae Record (Matsumae-shi) Vol. 2. “ History of Map-making” (Chizu wo Kaku Yurai). 


2. Mogami Tokunai, Ezo Notebook (Ezo Sdshi). 
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sayoshi, and others were named to 
govern the region. The Matsumae 
Ainu policy was basically revised, 
with the new emphasis on civilizing 
the Ainu, making them over into good 
citizens for the defense of the north- 
ern frontier.1 

The plan for the Kurils provided 
in general for the rigorous policing 
of Etorop, since the Russians had 
already occupied the next island, 
Urup. Etorop also became the 
principal target for the new policy 
of taming the Ainu.? 

The Ezo officials set out from 
Edo in February and March, 1799. 

Kond6 Jaz6 and Yamada Rihei, 
who were charged with the adminis- 
tration of Etorop, arrived on that is- 
land the following year. They were 
quite taken aback at the huts of the 
natives, no better than cave dwell- 
ings. The passage to the island was 
moreover an extremely rough one. 
Since visits from Japanese were rare 
and no ships except those of the Ezo 
put in, there was no way to bring 
in supplies of food and everyday 
articles. Life was thoroughly primi- 
tive. The Shin-etsu Maru, a fifteen- 
hundred-koku (about one hundred 
fifty tons) ship belonging to Taka- 
taya Kahei, was therefore dispatched 
to the island with supplies for the 
natives. This being their first sight 
of a large ship, they stared in com- 
plete astonishment, and happiness 
was unbounded at the first ration of 
Japanese clothing, food, sake, and 
utensils.* 


The number of Russians on Urup 
subsequently fell off, until only 
seventeen or eighteen remained. They 
showed no sign of withdrawing, how- 
ever. It was suggested, through the 
Ainu who went to the island to hunt 
sea otters, that a withdrawal would 
be in order, but whether or not the 
suggestion was understood, the 
Russians stayed on. Habuto Masa- 
yoshi and the others thereupon sent 
word to Edo asking whether an official 
should be dispatched the following 
year to study the situation. “Send 
the official,” came the reply. “But 
what will we do if the Russians ignore 
our order to withdraw? Present your 
views on this question.” Ishikawa 
Tadafusa replied that they should be 
slain, Matsudaira Tadaaki that they 
should be imprisoned. Habuto Masa- 
yoshi was more moderate. “They 
may be left alone if they do not 
withdraw at the request of the Ainu, 
but disobedience cannot be tolerated 
if the order comes from a govern- 
ment official. It is possible, however, 
that they have their reasons for stay- 
ing on. Investigation seems to 
indicate that they are on the island 
for trade. We should therefore try 
forcing their withdrawal by making 
trade impossible.” The Shdgunate 
replied that this last view was the 
correct one, and sent Tomiyama 
Motojuiré and Fukayama Uheita to 
investigate. The pair left Edo in 
February, 1801, and arrived at Etorop 
in mid-June. Proceeding to Urup, 
they asked the Ainu Sakerok, who 


1. Habuto Masayoshi, The Clear Record (Kyamei Koki). This twenty-seven volume work was compiled from 
official sources when the author was Matsumae Commissioner (Bugyd), Ezo Commissioner, and Hakodate 


Commissioner. 
2. Ibid., Volume 1. 
3. Jbid., Volume 2. 








had come hunting sea otter, of the 
situation of the Russians, and had 
him transmit the news that officials 
had arrived from Edo to inspect the 
island. (It was while they were await- 
ing a sailing wind that they had a 
stake planted announcing the island 
to be “the possession forever of Great 
Japan.”) On July 4, they finally met 
the Russians. The Russian leader 
was extremely wary, but Tomiyama 
had fortunately associated with 
Russians at the Matsumae seat and 
knew some Russian. He offered rice 
and sake, on which they were short, 
and immediately their manner 
changed. The tables were laid, and 
women were brought out to serve at 
a banquet. The Russians still showed 
no sign of leaving, however, and the 
following year Kond6é Jiz6 and 
Yamada Rihei were dispatched to 
Etorop to investigate. Not only had 
the Russians not left, but they had 
taken to interfering with Ainu 
hunting operations from the south, 
and to preventing visits to Etorop by 
Ainu from the northern islands. 
From 1803, the Ainu were strictly 
forbidden to go to Urup.! 

The policy worked. The 
Russians received no supplies from 
home, and, cut off from the Ainu on 
Etorop, they found living more and 
more difficult. They started to with- 
draw in 1804, and completed their 
withdrawal the end of the following 
year, it was reported to the Shégun’s 
commissioner in Hakodate. 

The Hakodate office, however, 
concluded that, with control over 
Etorop not yet firm, it would be 
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difficult to move on to Urup. It was 
decided that the best policy would 
be to attach a few Ainu each year to 
inspecting parties, and to have otter- 
hunting expeditions sent out in the 
summer and fall. In the winter the 
hunters could withdraw to Etorop, 
since, with the sea frozen over, Urup 
would be safe from attack. Policy 
was to be reviewed in the light of 
new developments every two or three 
years.2, Edo approved the plan; but 
in 1807 a new crisis suddenly 
developed. This time western Ezo 
too was put under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Shégunate. 

Somewhat earlier, in 1804, a 
Russian emissary, N.P. Rezanov, had 
appeared at Nagasaki to return one 
Kédayi and other Japanese cast- 
aways, and to ask that trade be 
opened. After a long wait, he was 
informed that the castaways would 
be accepted, but that trade was 
forbidden by _ national policies. 
Rezanov withdrew in great anger 
and died aboard ship. Out of re- 
sentment, and possibly to demonstrate 
Russian strength, one of Rezanov’s 
lieutenants occupied Kushunkotan 
on Sakhalin in 1806, and in 1807 
fired on Shana, Etorop, from the sea, 
bringing dismay to the Japanese 
garrison and causing the suicide of 
its commander, Toda Matadayi. 
The whole of the Ezo lands were 
therefore put under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Shdgunate on 
March 22, 1807.* 

The following year, Mamiya 
Rinz6 was sent to inspect Sakhalin. 
It was on this expedition that he 


1 & 2, Habuto Masayoshi: The Clear Record (Kyamei Koki) Volume 3. 
3.. See Isshiki Hironobu, The Truth About the Northern Barbarians (Hokuteki Haikan). 
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arrived at Noteto on the west coast 
and confirmed the fact that Sakhalin 
was an island. 

In March, 1811, the Russian 
ship Diana, which had been survey- 
ing the northern seas, ran short of 
fuel and water and put in at Etorop. 
The captain, V.M. Golovnin (1776- 
1831), and six sailors were arrested by 
the Japanese garrison. After a trial 
of more than a year they were judged 
innocent and released.2 The crisis 
in the north thereafter receded. For 
some years there were no new inci- 
dents, and the Shégunate returned the 
whole of the island to the Matsumae 
clan. It is unfortunate that the 
beginnings of a program for the 
northern frontiers were thus aban- 
doned. 

This failure is to be explained 
in part by the fact that one or two 
Confucian scholars had criticized the 
Shégunate’s direct control over the 
Matsumae lands. 


FIXING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY 


On July 17, 1853, Commodore 
E.V. Putiatin (1803-1883) arrived at 
Nagasaki with four ships, presented 
his credentials, and requested that 
trade relations be opened. He also 
suggested fixing the Sakhalin 
boundary. The Shdgunate assigned 
the Inspector-general (Ometsuke) 
Tsutsui Higo-no-kami Masanori and 
the Bailiff Kawaji Saemon-no-jé 
Kiyoakira to be its negotiators. 

From long before the arrival of 
the Russians, Sakhalin had been 
considered part of the Matsumae fief. 


Tribute had been received from the 
Ainu, and officials had travelled freely 
over the island. Russians had re- 
cently arrived to occupy a small part 
of northern Sakhalin, however, and, 
bowing to the inevitable, the Japa- 
nese proposed that the island be 
divided at the fiftieth parallel, the 
northern part to go to the Russians. 
The Russians refused to accept the 
proposal, on the grounds that while 
there were no Japanese as far north 
as the fiftieth parallel, there were 
Russians to the south. It was agreed 
that a joint commission should in- 
spect the island and fix the boundary. 

Accordingly, the Junior Minister 
(Wakadoshiyori) Hotta Masaatsu and 
others were dispatched to Sakhalin in 
June, 1854. Putiatin, however, did 
not appear. In September, he arrived 
at Hakodate, from where he proceed- 
ed to Shimoda. With Tsutsui and 
Kawaji as the Japanese negotiators, 
the Treaty of Shimoda was concluded 
in 1856, providing that the boundary 
between the two countries in the 
Kurils was to lie between Etorop 
and Urup, while Sakhalin was to be 
left as before, with no _ fixed 
boundary.* 

Japan was at the time in an 
uproar over the movement to “revere 
the Emperor and_ expel _ the 
barbarians.” Russia took advantage 
of the excitement to send exiled 
criminals to Sakhalin, and Russians 
poured farther and farther into the 
south. 

On July 8, 1859, M.N. Muraviev 
(1809-1881), the Russian governor- 


1. See Troublesome Japanese Incidents (Sdyaku Nihon Kiji), Volume 9. 


2. Ibid., Volume 10. 


3. See Hayashi Kenz6, Hokkai Materials (Hokkai Shiryd). 
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general of eastern Siberia, arrived at 
Yokohama with seven warships. 

From about 1848, in violation of 
their agreement under the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk to respect the right bank 
of the Amur River, the Russians had 
taken Manchu China’s war with 
England and France as their oppor- 
tunity to cross the river, and in 1858 
the Chinese were forced to sign the 
Treaty of Aigun, ceding the coastal 
area on the right bank of the Amur 
to Russia. Muraviev’s arrival in 
Yokohama the following year was 
ostensibly for the purpose of ex- 
changing ratifications to the Shimoda 
Treaty, but he took advantage of 
the occasion to announce that, since 
the mouth of the Amur River was 
Russian territory, all of Sakhalin must 
also be considered Russian. He at- 
tempted to intimidate the Japanese 
into accepting that declaration.’ 

Manchu China, however, had no 
rights in Sakhalin, while the Matsu- 
mae clan had for some centuries 
controlled the island and sent officials 
to inspect it and merchants to open 
the fisheries and to look after the 
Ainu. The Japanese of course had 
no intention of acceding to the 
Russian claim. 

In 1861, the Shégunate dispatch- 
ed Takeuchi Yasunori and Matsu- 
daira Yasunao to Europe. The time 
was approaching for the opening of 
the ports under the Shimoda Treaties, 
but the boiling up of “anti-barbarian” 
sentiment had made the promise a 
most difficult one to fulfil, The 
emissaries were ordered to seek a five- 
year postponement. There was a 
more particular question to be 


negotiated with the Russians, how- 
ever: the unsolved question of the 
Sakhalin boundary. Earlier it had 
been the Russians who pressed for 
agreement, but now Japan was in 
danger of losing the whole island, and 
felt keenly the need to fix a bound- 
ary. 

The Russian Foreign Minister, 
A.M. Gorchakov, and the head of the 
Asia Bureau, N.P. Ignatiev, were 
diplomats respected throughout 
Europe, and the difficulties faced by 
the Japanese mission were not in- 
considerable. The Russians argued 
that, if indeed a decision must be 
made, a water boundary would be 
most satisfactory, since a boundary 
on the island itself would only lead 
to future conflict. They therefore 
proposed the Sdya Straits, with the 
whole of Sakhalin thus going to 
Russia. At the last moment, however, 
they changed their position, and, to 
save face for the first mission from 
Japan, proposed that the island be 
divided at the forty-eighth parallel. 
It would be difficult, they said, to set 
the boundary any farther south, since 
the Russians had military positions 
along that parallel. The Japanese 
were at first inclined to accept, but 
Kydgoku Noto-no-kami, who had 
been assigned to keep an eye on the 
activities of the mission, protested 
that such a concession would violate 
instructions from Edo. The Minister 
(Kakuré6) And6é Tsushima-no-kami 
had expressly forbidden the cession 
of land south of the fiftieth parallel. 
Unable to resolve the difficulty, the 
mission returned to Japan in 1862 
without having reached an agree- 


1. A History of Hokkaidd (Hokkaidd-shi) edited in two volumes by the Hokkaidd Bureau, pp. 691-693. 
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ment.! And6 ~  Tsushima-no-kami 
had meanwhile retired from office, 
and the country was in such an 
uproar that there were few who had 
time to worry about a boundary in 
the remote north. 

Presently, in 1865, the Russians 
advanced to the southern tip of 
Sakhalin, and set up gun emplace- 
ments at Kushunkotan. Koide Hide- 
zane, the Shdégun’s commissioner in 
Hakodate, unable to sit quietly and 
watch these developments, went per- 
sonally to Edo to point out the 
urgency of the boundary question. 
The following year he was sent to 
Russia to reopen discussions. He 
proposed setting the boundary at the 
forty-eighth parallel, but Stremokhov, 
head of the Asia Bureau, proposed in 
return that, since Sakhalin was neces- 
sary for the defense of the Amur 
River, the island be exchanged for 
the Kurils north and east of Urup. 
The Japanese found the proposal 
difficult to accept, however, and an 
exchange of letters between the 
plenipotentiaries, labelled “A Protocol 
for Sakhalin,”? provided that 
Sakhalin was to be considered a 
condominium, with both Russians 
and Japanese free to travel over the 
whole island. Thus Sakhalin was 
left more exposed than ever to the 
activities of the Russians. 

The climate of course became 
milder as the Russians moved south, 
and they poured in with their 
families. To the Japanese, on the 
other hand, Sakhalin was a frigid 


1. A History of Hokkaidd (Hokkaidd-shi), pp. 694-697. 


2. Ibid., pp. 700-702. 


place to which laborers went in the 
summer, only to withdraw in the 
winter. There were no permanent 
Japanese settlers, and the Japanese 
were quite unable to compete for 
control of the island. 

Provisional Justice (Gon-hanji) 
Okamoto Kansuke and his assistant, 
Nishimura Denkur6é, were in 1868 
the first to make the voyage up the 
east coast of the island, around its 
northern tip, and back down the 
west coast via the straits and the 
Amur River. In July, 1869, Okamoto 
took up his duties on Sakhalin as 
Justice in Charge of Settlement 
(Kaitaku Hangan). He found the 
unrestrained activities of the Russians 
intolerable, and returned to Tokyo 
to report to the responsible officials. 
The same month the Office of the 
Commissioner for the Development 
of Hokkaid6é was established, and in 
1870 a similar office for Sakhalin. 
Kuroda Kiyotaka was sent to Sakhalin 
as assistant commissioner. Later, as 
Commissioner for the Development 
of Hokkaidéd, he recommended 
abandoning Sakhalin and concentra- 
ting on Hokkaidd. In 1874 Vice 
Admiral Enomoto Buy6é was sent to 
Russia as Minister Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, and in September 
the vastness of Sakhalin was 
exchanged for the small Kurils from 
Urup north—much as the crab in the 
Japanese fairy story exchanged his 
rice ball for a persimmon seed. 

And now the persimmon seed 
too has been taken away. 


























The International House of Japan 


HE House Opening Ceremony 
of the new building of the 


International House of Japan, 
held on June 11, marked the realiza- 
tion of a cherished dream long shared 
by many people in many countries. 
At the same time it meant the start 
of greater efforts with an increased 
awareness of the heavy responsibili- 
ties developing on all connected with 
the House. In my response to the 
warm words of congratulation and 
encouragement so kindly bestowed 
upon us on the occasion of the House 
Opening Ceremony I included the 
following sentence: “Today, entrust- 
ed as we are with the task of ad- 
ministering the affairs of this House, 
which is nothing but the crystalliza- 
tion of the fellowship and aspiration 
for peace of our foreign and Japa- 
nese friends, we feel even more keenly 
the greatness of our responsibilities.” 





Matsumoto Shigeharu 


I used these words not in any cere- 
monial or formal sense but as the 
simple and truthful expression of our 
sentiments. To repay adequately the 
immeasurable good will of those who 
have helped to give form to the 
International House of Japan, and to 
satisfy fully the expectations of those 
who look toward it as a worthy ex- 
periment in human relations is no 
easy task. Today, as I sit at my desk 
in the new building, it is with feelings 
close to awe that I look back upon 
the past years during which our pro- 
ject grew from a mere dream to a 
concrete reality. 

The value of a center for cultural 
exchange and intellectual coopera- 
tion was first mentioned in the spring 
of 1951 when Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
8rd, to whom we owe so much, visited 
this country and had a number of 
meetings with Japanese cultural and 
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intellectual leaders. This visit by 
Mr. Rockefeller, at a time when Japan 
was preparing for the conclusion of 
a Peace Treaty and recovery of her 
independence, stimulated active 
thinking on the part of the Japanese 
with regard to effective measures to 
offset the lack of information and 
knowledge sustained through the war 
years when the country was cut off 
from international communication 
and relations. A second visit by Mr. 
Rockefeller in the autumn of the 
same year made clear the interest 
shown by the Rockefeller Foundation 
toward the founding of a cultural 
center and the possibilitses of receiv- 
ing a substantial grant for this pur- 
pose once a positive and workable 
plan could be formulated by the 
Japanese. This resulted in the form- 
ing of the Cultural Center Prepara- 
tory Committee which was composed 
of 35 foreign and Japanese members 
representing academic, artistic and 
business circles. The natural choice 
for chairmanship of this Committee 
was the late Mr. Kabayama Aisuke, 
who had so long taken an active and 
enthusiastic interest in all matters 
related to the improvement of inter- 
national relations and good will. 
The choice was truly a happy one, 
and his whole-hearted support and 
unstinted encouragement were in- 
valuable in facing the minor and 
major problems connected with our 
task. 

The Cultural Center Preparatory 
Committee’s task of preparing a 
concrete prospectus and estimate of 
expenses and drawing up a formal 
application to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation was by no means easy, for the 


whole concept of a cultural center, 
which would serve as a place of meet- 
ing and contact for scholars and 
thinkers of all nations and also fur- 
nish residence facilities, was unique 
and without any precedence to refer 


' to or draw upon. However, thanks 


to the pertinent advice and untiring 
cooperation of many friends, we 
were able to submit the application 
by May of the following year and 
were overjoyed to receive word 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 
June notifying us that a ¥240,000,- 
000 grant to cover building fund 
and five years’ operational costs had 
been approved on the condition that 
a ¥100,000,000 fund-raising campaign 
would be successfully accomplished 
in Japan by the end of August 1953. 
The International House of Japan 
was formally incorporated on August 
27, 1952 and important events in the 
history of our organization, such as 
the purchase of the land site for the 
new building at Toriizaka, Azabu, 
Minato-ku, on October 1, the removal 
to a temporary office on the 4th floor 
of Marunouchi Togin Building, on 
October 28, and the launching of 
the nation-wide fund-raising cam- 
paign on November 19 followed in 
close succession. The actual func- 
tion of fund-raising was entrusted to 
the Funds Committee under the able 
Chairmanship of Mr. Ichimada Hisa- 
to, then Governor of the Bank of 
Japan and now Minister of Finance. 
The good offices of Mr. Yoshida Shi- 
geru, who was Prime Minister at the 
time, in sponsoring a tea party on 
November 19 to initiate the launch- 
ing of the campaign and make a 
nation-wide appeal to leading con- 
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cerns and individuals in all walks of 
life were greatly appreciated; for 
naturally enough the whole future of 
the International House of Japan 
depended upon the success of this 
campaign. In spite of unforeseeable 
economic conditions and several 
local disasters, which posed unexpect- 
ed difficulties, the campaign was 
successfully completed by the target 
date, with contributions from well 
over 12,000 individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

While we were at our temporary 
office most of the work was necessarily 
confined to planning and construction 
of the new building and mapping 
out a program for future activities 


pursuant to the completion 
of the building. We _ were, 
however, able to carry’ on 
an interim program of _intel- 


lectual cooperation which to some 
extent provided an outline of the 
pattern to be adopted upon the start 
of full-scale operations. In this re- 
spect it was particularly fortunate 
that we were allowed to cooperate 
with the Japan Committee for Intel- 
lectual Interchange in implementing 
its exchange of persons program; es- 
pecially in connection with the visits 
to Japan by President Cole of Am- 
herst, Father D’Arcy of England, 
Father Ford of New York, Mrs. F. D. 
Roosevelt, Editor Norman Cousins 
of the Saturday Review and Dean 
Carman of Columbia University and 
also with the visits to the U.S.A. by 
Miss Ichikawa Fusae, Professor Ki- 
hara Hitoshi, expert in genetics and 
Mr. Nagayo Yoshir6, a famous novel- 
ist and Dr. Y. Abe, former Minister 
of Education. The experience so 


gained gave us greater confidence in 
our belief that informal discussions 
or meetings with small groups of 
intellectual leaders and _ creative 
artists are the more effective means 
for better understanding as compared 
to formal lectures or public speeches. 
We realized all the more keenly the 
importance of the personal exchange 
of individuals to make possible a 
free interflow of views and ideas. Our 
past activities in this connection bore 
fruit in the success of our first inde- 
pendent undertaking, which was to 
invite the world-renowned architect, 
Professor Walter Gropius. The favor- 
able reaction to this initial experi- 
ment has been most gratifying and 
encouraging, and I sincerely hope 
that circumstances will permit further 
invitations to other outstanding 
scholars and thinkers to share their 
knowledge and experience with the 
Japanese people. 

Today, the International House 
of Japan provides study-bedrooms to 
accommodate fifty to sixty persons, a 
large open-ceiling lounge and ad- 
jacent dining hall, a lecture hall 
which can seat two hundred and be 
used for lectures or musical recitals 
or be darkened for screen projection, 
several additional conference rooms 
and a special library of 5,000 volumes 
and 200 journals and magazines 
designed to provide the latest books 
and periodicals, with special refer- 
ence to Asian affairs and international 
relations. Its locus in a quiet re- 
sidential section of Tokyo will prove 
beneficial to constructive thought 


and study; the fact that we have 
already received a number of requests 
to hold conferences and meetings of 
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an international nature bespeak a 
rosy future in the realization of our 
ideal. 

The basic aims reflected in the 
activities of the House may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. That the bringing together 
of people from various nations with 
different religions, ideologies, and 
social systems is not only desirable 
but necessary and that, to men of 
good will, even though they come 
from diverse backgrounds, such meet- 
ings can prove mutually invaluable 
and can be accomplished without 
the sacrifice of individuality. 

2. That an attitude of open- 
minded reflection, humility and 
mutual respect for each other’s culture 
is essential for truly successful inter- 
national cultural interchange. 

3. That the House shall be a 
peaceful and quiet meeting place for 
scholars and leaders of all nations 
and that all of the activities of the 
House should be kept clearly away 
from any political pressures which 
might seek to use the House for the 
purpose of imposing the culture of 
one nation upon another. 


Our task now is to plan and to 
perform those many programs and 
services which will be of true merit 
in the achievement of our object, 
which is to promote cultural exchange 
and intellectual cooperation between 
the people of Japan and the peoples 
of other countries, and thereby to 
contribute to the cultivation of 
international friendship and under- 
standing. 

Most important of all, we need 
to gain the good will and cooperation 
of like-minded persons, both foreign 
and Japanese, to whom this House 
extends facilities, hospitality, and 
services. The requirements for 
membership are by no means intend- 
ed to be exclusive, but to serve to 
create an atmosphere of congeniality 
conducive to cultural and intellectual 
activities for all the participants in 
and outside the House. To a great 
degree we are dependent upon the 
support and fellowship of many 
minds, with some of whom we have 
already been able to establish contact, 
and there are many more with whom 
we hope to share views and knowledge 
in the coming days. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Homecoming 


A novel by Osaragi Jiro 


Translated by Brewster Horwitz 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. New York, 1955, 320 pages, $3.75 
Far East Edition: Charles E. Tuttle Co., Tokyo, 1955, 303 pages, ¥540 or $1.50 


Kikyo 9% 


APANESE novelists of the 1920’s employed 
their talents almost exclusively in the 
writing of historical romances, which 

drew upon the rich store of materials of- 
fered by Japan’s feudal past. This trend 
toward antiquarianism was in a sense a 
kind of nostalgia for a vanished past, but 
the society reconstructed in these romances 
bore little resemblance to historical fact, 
since the writer shaped history to meet the 
requirements of this type of fiction. The 
novelist’s romantic imaginings found release 
in the feudal background that he portrayed, 
as well sought an escape from the present. 
The underlying motif of these romances 
was invariably revenge—symbolized in the 
samurai sword—and the helplessness, real 
or imagined, of women, victimized by a 
mediaeval social system. The sword was the 
sole arbiter of justice. The appearance of 
the historical romance at this time can be 
ascribed to an effort by writers to popu- 
larize literature which tended to be the 
exclusive expression of a small and élite 
group. 

Osaragi Jird, then an official in the 
Foreign Office, made his debut and repu- 
tation as a novelist through his historical 


(Original text) 


romances. Many of these deserve to survive 
as typical and fine examples of this genre 
of fiction, and are still read by a large and 
appreciative audience here. But the his- 
torical romance has obvious limitations for 
the novelist whose ambition it is to produce 
work which will excite discussion in the 
literary world. He must look to the more 
difficult and challenging materials offered by 
the contemporary scene, and this Mr. 
Osaragi did. He soon turned from historical 
fiction to the novel of contemporary manners 
and customs of which his postwar work, 
Homecoming, is considered his masterpiece. 


Kawade Shobo, Tokyo, 1955, 271 pages, ¥120 


Despite the present-day life against 
which his story is laid, we can still discern 
the writer of historical romances at work. 
Moriya Kydgo, the hero of Homecoming, an 
ex-naval officer, who left his native land 
to wander over Europe, is portrayed as the 
man of romantic leanings who cannot over- 
come his longings for an idealized, antique 
Japan. As the story develops we are led to 
believe that the underlying motif is revenge, 
for what other reason is there for the cos- 
mopolitan Moriya to come home, except his 
desire to seek out the gendarme who im- 
ptisoned him in Malaya? And does not 
Moriya revenge himself, not with a sword 
but with his fists? Moriya also pays off 
old scores by winning in a game of cards 
with Takano Saeko, the woman who be- 
trayed him to the military police in Singa- 
pore. Having achieved these two ends, 
Moriya once more departs from Japan. 

Looked at in this light, Homecoming is 
intrinsically a romance in which contem- 
porary scenes have been substituted for a 
feudal background, and Japanese read it 
with this But for the reader 
abroad, undoubtedly raises 
He may wonder among 
other things whether Moriya represents one 
type of the modern Japanese intellectual, 
and discover that that complex being is to 
be found rather in the author himself and 
the conventions along which he constructs 
his story. 

With certain Brewster 
Horwitz’s translation of Homecoming is 
distinguished and accomplished. Mr. Osa- 
ragi’s writing, characterized by detailed des- 
criptions couched in a sensitive prose with 
many nuances, has been rendered into 
English with great skill. The translator's 
grasp of delicate shades of difference in the 
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Japanese character and iis background is, 
however, incomplete. To cite one passage, 
the English says: “There was only a soft 
lustre on the white skin of her face. The 
polish of her manner told of no ordinary 
past.” The Japanese, followed more closely, 
runs thus: “The fair skin of her face had 
a subdued lustre which told one that it had 
been polished during an unusual interval 
in her past.” Most Japanese know that the 
skin of the face acquires an almost trans- 
lucent smoothness when polished regularly, 
and for years, by special massagings. This 
odd lustre of the skin is seen most often 
among certain types of women — mainly 
geisha and well-to-do women of leisure — 
and what the author suggested was that 
Saeko was of this type. This particularly 
oblique allusion would probably have little 
significance for one who is not intimate 
with Japanese life. There are a number of 
other such passages which have escaped the 
translator, but these are minor misconcep- 
tions as compared with the dialogues in 
which the identity of the speaker has been 
reversed in translation, particularly in those 
cases where a woman is mistaken for a man. 
Since the “he saids” and “she saids” are 
omitted, the translator can only distinguish 
the sex of the speaker by following the 


Some Prefer Nettles 

A novel by Tanizaki Junichiro 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1955, 
Tade Ku Mushi #5. 


nuances in the speech. 

There is another type of error which 
inevitably comes from a literal translation 
of the symbols or characters used in Japa- 
nese writing. For instance, “kutsu-shita” 
(stocking or sock), literally “under-shoe”, 
has been translated as “shoe sole”. Another 
example is, “yakan” (kettle) which is 
rendered as “medicine-bottle”. The symbols 
or characters for “yakan” stand for a metal- 
container used in former times to brew 
medicinal herbs. The word “yakan” is now 
applied to the common kitchen kettle whose 
etymological meaning has been more or 
less forgotten. 

When a translator as gifted as the late 
Brewster Horwitz has had to contend with 
such difficulties in the Japanese language, 
we begin to realize how many problems 
beset the translator and how translation 
from the Japanese involves not only the 
transposing of words into another language 
but the interpreting of manners and cus- 
toms peculiar to Japan. I believe that if 
the translator of Homecoming had had an 
opportunity of living in Japan, our litera- 
ture would have had a very rare interpreter 
in him. His premature death is a genuine 
loss to Japan. 


Uramatsu Samitaro 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 
202 pages, $3.00. 
(Original text) 


Selected Works of Tanizaki Junichiro, Vol. Ill, Chao Koron, Tokyo, 1953, 240 pages, ¥150 


I have long maintained that translating 
Japanese novels into English is, general- 

ly speaking, much more difficult than 
translating English novels into Japanese. 
This is because we, the Japanese, know more 
about English or American way of life than 
an average Britisher or American does about 
our way of life. In this respect, Tanizaki 
Junichird is perhaps the most difficult to 
translate among living Japanese novelists 
because he is particularly fond of, and is 
very skilful in, describing in detail various 
customs which characterize a certain locality 


or localities. Take, for example, Sasame- 
yuki, one of his later and longer novels. 
In this, the dramatis personae speak Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and Ashiya dialects. 
This city of Ashiya lies between Osaka and 
Kobe. The language spoken there is not 
much different from that of either city, and 
yet there is a group of so-called “Ashiya 
madams” whose patois is peculiarly its own. 
Mr. Tanizaki catches hold of this subtle 
difference and uses it admirably, thereby 
enhancing the charm of Sasameyuki. 
However, in translating this novel into 
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English, it would be almost impossible to 
represent the difference. Moreover, it is 
not necessary to try to show the difference. 
The story itself is so interesting that all 
these dialects could be translated into 
standard English without losing much of its 
intrinsic value. 

In_ translating Tanizaki’s Tade Ki 
Mushi, Mr. Seidensticker very wisely and 
rightly made no distinction between Kyoto 
and Tokyo speech. He also omitted a 
number of facts, which, when translated, 
would only confuse the readers. One very 
good example occurs in Chapter 2 in the 
following sentence: “Everything—the saké, 
the sweets, the cups and boxes—had been 
brought from Kyoto; with just such an 
assortment of gold-flecked lacquer, one could 
imagine, court maidens set out long ago 
to view the cherry blossoms.” Here is 
omitted the fact that these lacquer cups 
were put in “the drawers of togidashi no 
sageju.” To be precise, ji is from jibako, 
a tier of lacquerwork boxes fitting one upon 
the other; the prefix sage shows that the 
tier of boxes is made portable by a handle 
attached to it; and togidashi means clouded 
or scraped gold lacquer. A translator of 
Mr. Seidensticker’s ability might be able to 
make readable English out of this, but 
would it be necessary to go into this much 
detail? 

Another interesting case appears near 
the beginning of Chapter 3. “Even the 
boiling of an egg was likely to call forth 
a lecture from the old man.” In the origin- 
al, what is cooked is Kéya défu, not an egg. 
My Japanese-English dictionary defines this 
as “frozen bean curd from Kéya”, but does 
this make sense for an American reader? 
I greatly admire Mr. Seidensticker for sub- 
stituting an egg for a piece of Kéya dofu, 
which, although quite different from the 
former in shape, colour and substance, r1e- 
sembles it in utter lack of flavour, so much 
so that even a very minor mistake in cook- 
ing results in a vastly inferior food. 

Still another example is to be found 
in Chapter 9, where it is said that “O-hisa 
was allowed to see only puppet shows and 
to eat only insubstantial Japanese delicacies.” 
In the original, what O-hisa was allowed to 


eat were warabi and zenmai no nitsuke, 
namely bracken and hard-boiled Osmunda 
regalis. Mr. Seidensticker is quite justified 
in referring to them as insubstantial Japa- 
nese delicacies, since a very few, if any, 
Western readers would be able to surmise 
what these queer things look like, far less 
know what they taste like, either hard- 
boiled or soft-boiled. 

Perhaps it was due to this conscious- 
ness of the Western readers that Mr. 
Seidensticker changed fuki no t6 (flowers of 
the butterbur) into “aster sprouts” in 
Chapter 10 and minomushi (basket-worms) 
into “caterpillar nests” in Chapter 14. These 
changes are not as apt as substituting egg for 
Kéya défu, because aster sprouts (yomena) 
are not at all bitter, and, while the act of 
gathering minomushi is very appropriate 
for a fastidious old man, almost anybody 
would “clean caterpillar nests from the 
shrubbery.” 

One can pass over these alterations 
without being too fussy, but there is rather 
a serious mistake in the last chapter. O-hisa 
is asked by the old man what she could 
offer to the guest and replies that she 
intends to prepare 1) amago no hara-age, 
2) wakaayu no shioyaki and 3) gobd no 
shira-ae, which are translated as “the salmon 
roe deep-fried”, “baked trout” and “a salad”. 
Amago (Salmo mocrostoma) and ayu both 
belong to the trout family, but the former 
is landlocked and is found in higher and 
colder waters than the latter. Now amago 
deep-fried without dough is very light in 
flavour and it is a venerable Kyoto dish. 
Wakaayu, young ayu fish, is also known 
for its delicate, Kyoto-like flavour and so 
is gobd (Arctium lappa) of early summer. 
By the way these three items are translated 
a reader may get an impression that O-hisa 
is going to prepare a Western-style dinner— 
something Mr. Tanizaki had never thought 
of. In other words, the impression created 
by the translation has no resemblance to 
that created by the original Japanese bill 
of fare. Is it not the very occasion when 
O-hisa could have replied, “O, two or three 
Kyoto style dishes”? 


Ishikawa Kin-ichi 
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CHRONOLOGY 
June to August, 1955 


Takenaka Tsunesaburé, a Communist purgee who went underground some 
five years ago, is arrested. 

The Economic Counsel Board announces that national income of Japan in 
the calendar year of 1954 reached '¥6,148 billion, showing an increase of 4.9 
per cent from 1953’s ¥5,858 billion. The figure shows that the increase of 
national income slowed down. When the hike of commodity prices is taken 
into consideration, the rate of increase is reduced to 0.9 per cent. 

The Democratic and Liberal Parties issue a joint statement following 
their top-level meeting, announcing an agreement in principle on the amalga- 
mation of the two conservative parties. 

The Democratic and Liberal Parties compromise on the question of revising 
the budget for the 1955 fiscal year. 

The second Japanese-Russian peace talks are opened in London. Russia 
makes “concrete” proposals. Both sides decide to postpone the next meeting 
till June 14 so that Japan and Russia may be able to study the problems 
proposed at the meeting. 

The House of Representatives passes the ¥991,460 million draft budget for 
the 1955 fiscal year as jointly modified by the Democrats and the Liberals. The 
draft budget is sent to the House of Councillors. 

A party of 8 Japanese, including Hino Ashihei, novelist, who visited North 
Korea on their way back to Japan ‘from New Delhi where they attended the 
Congress of Asiatic Nations, bring back some 800 letters from Japanese prisoners 
of war in North Korea and Manchuria for their families in Japan. 

The Government announces that the Protocol of Terms of Accession by 
Japan to General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the Schedule are 
open for signature on conclusion of the tariff negotiations. 

The Japan Science Council receives an invitation from the Soviet Science 
Academy to send a Japanese scholar to attend a conference on atoms for peace- 
ful purposes to be held in Moscow. The JSC decides to recommend Dr. Fujioka 
Yoshio, professor of Tokyo Kydiku University, as the Japanese delegate to 
the conference. 

The third session of the Japanese-Russian peace talks are held at the Japanese 
Embassy in London. 


The Agriculture Ministry announces an estimate of wheat, barley and 
rye harvests as of June 1. The estimated wheat crop is 10,158,000 koku (about 
50,790,000 bushels), a decrease of 916,200 koku (about 4,581,000 bushels) from 
the harvest in 1954, barley 10,443,600 koku (about 52,218,000 bushels), a 
decrease of 1,149,340 koku (5,746,700 bushels) from the 1954 harvest, and rye 
8,658,980 koku (about 43,294,900 bushels), a decrease of 866,440 koku (about 
4,332,200 bushels) from the harvest in 1954. 

The Nationalist Chinese Government notifies Japan that Formosa will not 
trade with , Japanese firms dealing with Red China. 

The fourth session of the Japanese-Russian peace talks are opened in London. 

The Supreme Court upholds the death sentence on Takeuchi Keisuke, 
former National Railways employee, and acquits 11 other defendants in 
the Mitaka runaway train incident of 1949 allegedly plotted by Communists 
and other leftist elements. 
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A meeting of the Opposition members of the budget committee of the 
House of Councillors adopts a motion of censure against the Government. 

The Japan Federation of Labor decides to take part in the Japan Productivity 
Center’s movement for improving labor conditions and increasing wages by 
pushing production. 

The fifth Japanese-Russian peace talks are held in London. 

A party of Japanese scientists who visited the Soviet Union return to Japan. 

Some 11 city banks comply with the request of shipbuilders for loans neces- 
sary for the execution of their 11th shipbuilding program. 

The sixth Japanese-Russian peace talks are held in London. 

Both Houses of the Diet vote to extend the current Diet session for 30 days 
to process backlog of important legislations. 


An action squad from Sunakawa town, outside of Tokyo, and sympathizing 
labor unionists block attempts by a team of Tokyo Procurement Board officials 
from carrying out its survey for the expansion of the Tachikawa Air Base. 

The House of Councillors approves the ¥991,460 million budget for the 
1955 fiscal year as previously approved by the House of Representatives, three 
months after the fiscal year began. 

The local commander of the U.S. Far East Air Forces in Fukuoka, Kyushu, 
notifies the Fukuoka municipal authorities of a plan to establish 13 anti- 
aircraft gun batteries in and around the city for the protection of the U.S. 
air base at Itazuke. The Fukuoka municipal authorities and citizens are 
alarmed by the sudden American notification. 

The Finance Ministry makes public Japan’s exports and imports based 
upon its customs statistics during the first half of this year. Exports amounted 
to $892 million, while imports amounted to $1,222 million, an excess of 
imports by $330 million. Compared with the statistics in the corresponding 
period of last year, exports expanded by $172 million while imports dropped 


by $189 million. Japan’s foreign trade balance shows a noticeable improve- 
ment for the first half of this year. 


The Government adopts a policy to set up an atomic energy research 
institute. The necessary funds will be raised from among more than 50 com- 
panies concerned with atomic energy. 


The Government fixes the rice price at ¥10,160 per koku (4.96 bushels). 
The price is one at which the Government will buy rice from farmers. The 
Government also decides to take measures for making a tax reduction of 
Y100 per koku of rice for farmers who made an advanced contract of rice 
sale with the Government. 


The Japan Council of Science receives an invitation to participate in 
scientific observations in the International Geophysical Year (1957-58). Educa- 
tion Minister Matsumura Kenzé recommends the Cabinet to approve an appro- 


priation of Y50 million for sending some 30 scientists to the Antarctic for 
scientific observations. 


The Economic Counsel Board makes public an “Economic White Paper” 
for the current fiscal year. 

The Japan Communist Party celebrates the 33rd anniversary of its founding 
at rallies in Tokyo and 11 other places. 


The seventh session of the Japanese-Russian peace talks is held at the 
Japanese Embassy in London. 
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The Ministry of International Trade and Industry notifies all spinning 
companies of its decision to curtail the production of cotton spinning from 
the present 12 per cent reduction to 16 per cent in August. 

The eighth session of the Japanese-Soviet peace negotiations makes some 
development. Soviet delegate Yakob Malik agrees to supply a list of the 
names of 1,016 Japanese soldiers and 357 civilians still held in Russia. He 
also promises that 16 prisoners among those figures will be repatriated at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The joint policy committee of the Democratic and Liberal Parties for the 
formation of a new conservative party agrees on the “mission, character and 
platform” of a new party. 

The House of Representatives approves by a vote of 238 to 129 the Con- 
stitution Research Council Bill. 

The Japan Communist Party announces that Tokuda Kyiichi, exiled secretary 
general of the party, died of cerebral hemorrhage in Peking in Oct. 1953. 
The announcement comes on the final day of the party’s three-day national 
convention in Tokyo. 

The 22nd special Diet session comes to an end. Before the curtain fell 
on the 135-day session, the Government and the Democratic Party made an 
abortive effort for a three-day extension of the Diet in an attempt to push 
through the National Defense Council Bill and the Constitution Research 
Council Bill. Of the 256 bills presented by the Government and Dietmen 
since the Diet session was opened on March 18, 176 bills were passed by 
the two Houses. 

Sugihara Arata, State Minister and Director-General of the Defense Agency, 
tenders his resignation to Premier Hatoyama, taking responsibility for the 
failure in passing through the Diet a bill for setting up a National Defense 
Council. 

The Cabinet at its extraordinary session decides to appoint Sunada Shige- 
masa, chairman of the Diet committee of the Democratic Party, as Director- 
General of the Defense Agency. 

Premier Hatoyama briefs the heads of the three Opposition parties on the 
progress of the Russo-Japanese peace talks in London in an attempt to secure 
their moral support for the Government's policy of normalizing relations with 
Soviet Russia. 

The Government plans to set up a Defense Deliberation Council composed 
of key Cabinet members to substitute the abortive National Defense Council. 

The Defense Board draws up a defense build-up plan for the 1955 fiscal 
year. The plan provides for an increase of some 10,000 personnel in ground 
forces, 4,000 men in maritime forces and 10,000 men for the air forces. In 
addition to these personnel increases, there will be domestic construction of 
two 1,600-ton destroyers, one submarine, over 100 mine-sweepers, 27 F-86 jet 
fighters and 67 F-33 trainers and the acquisition of 32 C-45 troop carriers. 

The 8th session of the Japanese-Russian peace negotiations is held in London. 

Premier Hatoyama announces at a press conference that an extraordinary 
Diet session will be convoked in November. 

The Government issues a statement that the projected expansion of the 
airbases at Tachikawa, Yokota, Kisarazu and Niigata are esssential to the 
defense of Japan. 

The second group of the Japanese delegates to the international conference 
on the peaceful use of atomic energy, to be held in Geneva from Aug. 8 to 20, 
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leave Tokyo by plane. 

Hiroshima marks the 10th anniversary of the dropping of the atomic bomb 
with memorial services and the opening of a conference to ban atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. The three-day rally calling for the banning of all thermo- 
nuclear weapons is attended by 32 foreign delegates from various nations, 
including the Communist countries. 

The tenth session of the Japanese-Russian negotiations is held in London. 

Director General Takasaki Tatsunosuke outlines before a meeting of leading 
Japanese financial leaders in Tokyo a Government plan to set up an Institute 
for Atomic Energy Research with an annual budget of ¥467 million. 

Japan Communist Party leader Nozaka Sanz6 and two other Communist 
purgees come out of hiding after being five years underground and address 
a Communist Party rally in Tokyo before submitting to police arrest. 

Ambassador Matsumoto Shunichi presents to Soviet Ambassador Yakob Malik 
Tokyo’s proposed draft peace treaty negotiations in London. 

The Japan Communist Party announces that Nozaka Senzé, who was released 
by the police a few days ago, was named the First Secretary of the Party. 

Foreign Vice Minister Kadowaki Suemitsu hands a Foreign Office memo- 
randum to Kim Yong Shik, Chief of the ROK mission in Tokyo, requesting 
an official explanation of the strong statements issued in Seoul on Aug. 17 
and aimed at Japan. South Korea’s statements declared boycott of trade and 
travel with Japan. 

Premier Hatoyama invites 150 Japanese prominent in various fields and 
tells them about a “New Life Movement” which aims at “making everyday 
life more rational, cultural and moral, thereby to promote individual happiness.” 

Tokyo University rocket team successfully tests its two-stage baby rocket on 
the Michikawa beach in Akita Prefecture. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu leaves Tokyo by plane for discussions with U.S. 
leaders on Japanese-American relations. 

The 12th session of the Japanese-Russian talks opens in London. 

A party of 52 Dietmen leaves Haneda Airport on a JAL plane for the Soviet 
Union via Hongkong. 

Secretary General of the Democratic Party, Kishi Nobusuke, leaves for 
Washington for talks with American leaders. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s exports in July totaled 
$166,080,000 and imports amounted to $139,140,000, showing an excess of 
exports over imports of some $27 million. The exports represent the highest 
record set in the postwar years. 

Chairman Ishikawa Ichird of the Federation of Economic Organizations 
declares that utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes is now the 
object of keen interest among the electric power, metal mining, machine 
manufacturing, communications, shipbuilding and chemical industries. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu begins his first talk with Secretary of State 
Dulles in Washington. 

The 13th session of the Japanese-Russian talks opens in London. Ambassador 
Malik notifies Ambassador Matsumoto of the arrival from Moscow of a list of 


some 1,300 Japanese still held in Russia. 

The Agriculture Ministry announces a record rice crop for the current 
year. The crop is estimated at 74 million koku on the basis of the growth 
of rice plants as of Aug. 15. (One koku is equivalent to some five bushels). 
This bumper crop exceeds the record high crop of 70,730,000 koku raised 
in 1933. 
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